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LADY ROSLYN’S MYSTERY. 
——_>———_——_ 
CHAPTER XXIII 
My lord, I am guiltless, as I am ignorant 
Of what hath moved you. King Lear 
Lorp Rosiyn spent the night subsequent to the 
communications of Vayle Malvern in his study, a 
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[|THE OLD STORY 18 TOLD AGAIN., 


| with a sudden haughtiness, the colour flashed back 


| 
| 
| 


prey to the wildest fears and despair, which were | 


mercifully alternated with gleams of hope. The | 


morning found him too worn and haggard to make 


his appearance at the breakfast table, and he sent a | 


polite message to his young wife, excusing his ab- 
sence upon the plea of indisposition. 

Lady Roslyn was awaiting him in the breakfast- 
room when the message was brought her, and Vayle 
Malvern, who was at her side, noticed that the 
warm colour left her cheeks at the announcement, 
ind that she looked like one who has received a 
sudden shock. 

* Lord Roslyn ill!” she exclaimed, when the ser- 
vant had withdrawn. “ I hope it is nothing serious. 
| will go to him——’ ° 

“I beg your ladyship will not!” said Malvern, 
iastily, stretching out a hand to detain her, as she 
ook a step forward, 

“And why not?” asked the bride, half-haughtily, 
‘8 she paused, and regarded her husband's relative. 

He appeared to hesitate, and then said, with an 
\ffectation of reluctance: 

“ Must I explain to your ladyship the cause of the 
‘arl’s illness? Yet I cannot-——” 


’ 





“ But I insist upon an explanation, Mr. Malvern,” | 


said the young wife, her pale face expressive of the 
“sepest anxiety. ‘“ If the earl be ill with any con- 
‘gious disease, my place is at his side!” 

“I regret that such devotion should be mis- 
placed,” returned Malvern, “ but the earl’s illness is 
‘mental rather than physical, I think,” he added, hesi- 
tatingly, “Since you compel me to answer your 
ladyship, I have only to say that—that Mrs. Adrian 
leaves to-day for Vienna!” 

Lady Roslyn drew up her slender, queenly figure 





into her cheeks and lips, and for a moment a 
wounded, indignant look appeared in her eyes. The 
next moment she was herself again, cold, haughty, 
and as calm as a statue. 

With a stately step, she turned and walked to the 
bay window, which was open, and appeared ab- 
sorbed in contemplating the parterre of flowers 
spread out at her feet. 

“ T wonder,” thought Malvern, considerably puzzled, 
“which is her true self, the apparently anxious wife 
of a moment ago, or the icy statue of the present. 
Pshaw! She has no heart. But she certainly has 
an undue share of pride, and I think Ican work upon 
it tomy own advantage !” 

He assumed a look of quiet, unobtrusive sym- 
pathy, and followed the countess to the window. 

“IT beg your pardon, my dear Lady Roslyn,” he 
said, very quietly and even sorrowfully, “ for having 
spoken so unguardedly just now. I should do better 
to choose my words, as I shall do hereafter !” 

“Do not be troubled, Mr. Malvern,” replied the 
countess, calmly. “ You have said nothing to be re- 
pented of. I have known all the time—indeed, the 
earl was frank enough to tell me before our marriage 
of his early liking for Mrs. Adrian!” 

“You know, then, that he has always loved her, 
and that he was not aware of her husband’s death 
until the evening after his marriage with you?” in- 
quired Malvern, with assumed frankness. 

“No, I did not know that!” answered Lady Ros- 
lyn, coldly. 

“It is true, your ladyship. The evening of the 
day upon which you arrived here--the evening 
of your bridal day—as the earl was glancing over 
one of the daily papers, he read the announcement of 
Mr. Adrian’s death. I hope I may never again wit- 
ness grief such as he exhibited then !” 

The countess moved restlessly, and her fingers 
caught at the window-sash, but her face betrayed 
not the slightest sign of emotion. 

Encouraged by her silence, Malvern continued : 

“ Of course, feeling as he does towards her, Lord 
Roslyn has done wrong in seeing Mrs, Adrian so often. 








These interviews have only served to strengthen her 
hold upon him. His infatuation for her has deepened, 
and they have at last wisely decided that they can 
find peace and resignation only in living apart, where 
neither can hear even the name of the other !” 

Lady Roslyn turned her face away from the ob 
server, and seemed absorbed in watching the circu- 
lar flight of a lark, as it soared upwards. 

“ Are you not betraying Lord Roslyn’s confidence, 
Mr. Malvern ?” she asked, quietly, after a few minutes’ 
silence. 

“T have said more than I ought, or I intended,” 
replied the schemer. “But I know that my con 
fidences are safe with your ladyship. Besides, it 
seems to me that you have a right to know these 
things!” 

“T have not been unobservant!” said her ladyship, 
calmly. 

“Tf I might say something else!” said Malvern, 
with real hesitation, not knowing how far he might 
venture. “If your ladyship would give me a mo 
ment’s attention, I could say something of which you 
have not even dreamed !” 

“ T will listen !” 

“ And you will not betray me?” he asked, anxiously. 

The young countess replied by a haughty gesture, 
and a movement of her head. 

“Tf the earl were to suspect that I have told you, 
he would never forgive me,” declared Malvern, 
glancing over his shoulder to assure himself that his 
noble relative was not within hearing. ‘ The truth 
is, Lady Roslyn, the earl has been driven nearly wild 
by the state of his affairs. He says to himself that 
if he were only free, he could marry the woman 
who is his first, last, and only love. And_ this 
thought, as you can imagine, is full of anguish!” 

“]T wish he were free!” murmured the young bride, 
tightening her grasp upon the window-sash. 

“To come to the secret, which I am about to con 
fide to your discretion: the earl proposes to free him- 
self from his hated marriage-bonds % 

“ But how can he do so?” 

“1 do not know. Mrs. Adrian has advised him 
how to proceed, but I am not clever enough to fathom 
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the plans of a'woman like her. All I know is, that 
they seek to bring about a legal separation between 
you and the earl. ‘To this end, his lordship has 
made himself a spy upon your actions ry 

“His lordship a spy upon me!” exclaimed Lady 
Roslyn, indignantly. ‘“ I cannot believe it!” 

“Perhaps your ladyship’s memory would assist 
you to believe my assertion,” said Malvern, gently. 
“Has the earl never obtruded upon your privacy, 
with well-acted jealousy? Has he never accused 
your ladyship of caring for another than him? Has 
he not even pretended that he beheld someone de- 
scendingfrom your room by the tree——” 

“Enough!” cried the countess, with increasing 
anger. “I see that his lordship bas not only enter- 
tained designs against me, but that he has even been 
base enough to communicate his suspicions to another. 
Yet, I can hardly credit all this,” and she pressed one 
hand against her forehead. “It seems to me I must 
be dreaming.” 

“I wish you were but dreaming,” said Malvern, 
with pretended sorrow. 

“‘ f—if all this be true,” exclaimed the young wife, 
with pale and quivering lips, “and my husband—that 
is, the earl—is trying to rid himself of me, how does 
he propose to free himself so that he can marry 
again ?” 

“ Why, he hopes to accomplish a divorce !” 

There was a long silence, and then the countess 
said, tremulously, and with a discordant laugh : 

“Yes, I see. If he can accumulate enough evi- 
dence against me, he will procure a divorce, and 
marry Mrs. Adrian. You were kind to tell me, Mr. 
Malvern. Ido not know that I care upon my own ac- 
count, for I would like to be free again, but I must 
preserve my name from disgrace, for the sake of my 
brother, my only brother !” and the tears spratig intd 
her eyes—tears that relieved the too great tension 
upon her brain. “ You are sure,” she added, artiowsly, 

‘that you are not mistaken ?” 

“Quite sure, your ladyship. Yet if you dowbt 
m¢-———— 

“No, no, I do not!” answered the unhappy bride, 
ler thoughts reewfting to her bridal evetifng, When 
her husbatid had proposed that strange compact, and 
had told her frankly that he had not married her for 
love. 

She thought too of his cold courtesy, of his - 
tion when opening and perusing his letter from Mrs. 
Adrian, of his visit to the Widow upon the very morti- 
ing after his marriage, of looks and that 
savoured of adoration for his first love, and which 
she had not failed to observe during the early visits 
of their dangerous neighbour. All these things ac- 
quired new importance in her eyes now. 

“Yet Ican hardly believe it!” she said, with a 
passionate quivering in her voice. “I thought him 
not loving—but at least good, noble, and true !” 

* He was all that, till that woman came back here !” 
declared Malvern. “ Her influence has transformed 
him! But your ladyship need have no fears. The 
ear! will find that his suspicions, if he have any, are 
groundless, and he will never venture to apply for a 
divorce when he cannot offer any evidence in support 
ol the application !” 

Lady Roslyn shuddered, and uttered a faint, low 
moan, remembering that she was liable to be. visited 
secretly at any time by Count Lechelle, and not know- 
ing but that herhusband had been conscious of every 
one of the three secret visits she had already re- 
ceived. 

“T have been standing upon the briuk of a pitfall,” 
she whispered, in a tone so low that Malvern could 
not catch a word she uttered. “Whether the earl 
seeks a divorce or not, I have afforded him evidence 
enough to enable him to regain his freedom! Le- 
chelle will ruin me. He must not come here again. 
I will meet him elsewhere, but he must not come 
again beneath thisroof. For Hubert's sake, I must 
guard my name! Ah! if they only knew the 
truth !” 

She shivered as if “the truth” she indicated had 
been a sharp-edged sword thrust at her heart. 

It was some minutes before she could regain her 
composure, but, when she did, she turned to Mal- 
vern, and said, with something of her usual calm- 
ness: ° 

“T thank you for your communication, Mr. Mal- 
vern, but I trust that your fears have exaggerated 
the evil in store for me. At any rate, I think I can 
safely trust the good name of Lady Roslyn to the 
care of her husband, since, in injuring that, he also 
injures himself !” 

Malvern was about to reply, but, at this juncture, 
the gray-haired butler announced that breakfast was 
served, and the countess touk the arm Vayle in- 
voluntarily proffered, thus obliging him to lead the 
way to the breakfast-room. 

But he was well satisfied with his work. He felt 
convinced that Lady Roslyn would not betray his 


confidence, and, knowing her pride, he counted upon 





her withdrawal from Roslyn Manor, and retirement 
to the home of her guardian. 

“T am ‘killing two birds with one stone,’ as the 
adage has it,” he thought, as he took his seat at the 
table. “Iam repaying my Lady Adine for her re- 


jection of me, and making clear ™ way to the suc- 
f 


cession ofthe title and estates. she declines to 
live with Lord Roslyn, and he can’t marry again, 
why, certain friends of mine won't hesitate to 
advance me any sum I may choose to mention, on 
the strength of my expectations. And, really, I 
have unlimited faith in my own future!”’ 

He exerted himself to engage the countess in con- 
versation, but she preferred to remain silent, and he 
soon relinquished the effort. 

In truth, the young bride felt strangely like a 
widow, as she sat at the head of her table. She 
missed, after all that had been said, the grave, dark 
face of her husband, which had been wont to meet her 
gaze whenever she lifted her eyes, and the sight of 
his empty seat and unused plate chilled her to the 
heart. She missed, too, his pleasant voice and deli- 
cate attentions, more than she would have wished to 
confess to her own heart. She missed the vase of 


‘flowers that he had always gathered and placed be- 


side her plate—in short, she missed him! 

She scarcely totched the food placed before her 
by the attentive servants, and by Malvern, and, at 
the earliest possible moment, she retired to her own 
rdditis to seek counsel of her better judgment with re- 
gard t the rs menacing her. 

She could not give entire credence to Malvorn's 
declafation that thé earl was about to seek a divorce 
from hér for the fétGon alone that he might marry 
Mre. Adritt. 

“ He could hévor do such # thing as that, if he deemed 
fie worthy to bear his wame,” she assured herself. 
“No, no; hw ttist have seen Alaric, as he left my 
rooms, and so believed me tnworthy. I cannot won- 
der that he desires to be freedfrom me. How much 
more would he desire it, if he knew my secret!” 

She wrung her hand silently, a¢ Was her habit 
in her deepest distress, &nd paced the room, somie- 
times quickly and réstlessly, aud @gait slowly and 
thoughtfully, as if a miountain of Gare were 
upon her shoulders. 

At length her resol¥e was taken. She wotld ob- 
trude ipen the earl’s hours of mourning over the 
departure of Mrs. Adrian, and arriv@at some definite 
undermandtig of her own future: She longed to 
Wave the house to which she lied So recently corte 
as a bride, aid where at auf thoment the secret of 
her relatiois to the Count Léthelle was liable t6 be 
discovered. She determined to propose her depar- 
ture, thinking that when she had once passed be- 
yond the surveillance of her husband, that secret 
would be safe. 

Her determination fixed, she rang the bell, sum- 
moning her maid, and engaged in the preparation of 
a charming toilette. Her white morning-dress was 
exchanged for a black silken tissue that fell in 
ample folds to her feet, and trailed after her upon the 
carpet in anelegant manner. A belt of fine, flexible 
gold, studded with glittering gems, was clasped 
about her slender waist. Frills of rare and filmy 
lace shaded her delicate throat and wrists, and a 
diamond star sparkled upon her bosom. From the 
coil of hair at the back of her head, a few curls 
were permitted to fall, and these, against the sombre 
hue of her robe, looked like tendrils of the purest 
and palest gold. 

Her mirror assured her that she had never looked 
more beautiful than now, and never in her life had 
she so much prized her radiant loveliness as at this 
moment, when about to enter the presence of the 
husband she believed indifferent to her. 

“He shall at least own that I am not inferior in 
my personal appearance to Mrs. Adrian!” was the 
unacknowledged thought that swayed her heart. 

With an outward calmness sadly at variance with 
the tumult that reigned within her breast, she quitted 
her rooms, and made her way to her husband's study, 
where she knocked for admittance 

A hollow voice, which she scarcely recognized as 
belonging to the earl, bade her enter. 

As she walked into the room, and closed the door 
behind her, she was startled at the picture that met 
her gaze. 

Lord Roslyn was seated in his arm-chair, his chin 
resting upon his breast, and his face so wan and 
ghastly, that it seemed to be ten years older than 
when she had last seen it. 

His eyes looked out from their cavernous sockets, 
and under them were dark lines, evidences of his 
sleeplessness and anguish. 

He did not look up at the intruder, and the coun- 
tess felt an invuluntary thrill of pity for his suffer- 
ing, and an involuntary paug of jealousy that he 
could so sorrow for Mrs. Adrian. 

“Eustace,” she said, softly, almost dreading to 


‘break the spell that kept him quiet. 


— 


He started at the sound of her voice, and his {,.., 
brightened as he beheld her. 

“T beg your pardon, Adine,” he said, arising ay; 
placing w chair for her. “I did not dream of its bei)... 
you.” ; 

He moved across the floor, locked the door, q;,; 
then returned to his seat, which he drew nearer ;, 
that occupied by his bride. 

Lady Roslyn noticed that he looked at her wit! 
gaze expressive of admiration, and that he survey, 
her becoming attire, even to the bracelet, his mothe; 
bracelet, which she had clasped about her wrist, 

His lordship’s gaze softened as it dwelt upon ti, 
brilliant being before him, and he was tempted ;, 
tell her of his wild love for her,,and beg her to ex 
plain the mystery of her secret visitor—but he + 
membered that his bride had confessed that she qj; 
not love him, and he feared that his pleadings wou); 
fall upon deaf ears. 

“T am sorry to find you so ill, Eustace,” said t},. 
countess, remarking his struggle, and misunderstan( 
ing its cause. “Are you well enough to spend hal; 
a-hour in conversation ?” 7 

The earl replied in the affirmative, adding : 

“J as about to send and ask you if you wou 
not visit me. I think, Adine, that we ought to w, 
derstatd @ach other better.” 

The ——_ bo in silence. 

w me to speak frankly, Adine 7” 
claimed a earl, abruptly. “ Will yeu pardon me if 
I sty that I have thought that you are deeeiving me’ 
When I hwe@ qitestioned you about this man w!, 
comes and ‘@t will into your private rooms, yi. 
have ans fie evasively always. You have 
given mé #6 satisfaction hitherto, but have put «i 
my inquiries by # show of indignation or wound 

ride. As your husband, Adine Roslyn, I demand: 
now the truth,” and the earl’s voice grew stern, aii 
his gaze keen atid searching. “ Did that man cone 
here to aee you?” 

trooped bride flushed and paled, and her hes 

“Your maniier is sufficient answer,” said her hu: 
band, bitterly. “He did come to see you! Did). 
eonvVerse With you éa@h time that he came ?” 

“T decline answéting,” responded Lady Rosy» 
With an effort to reateume her haughty air—an efor: 
that was pitiably unsuccessful. 

She had been so utinervéd by the events of tv 
morning that she waé quite unprepared for this sui 
den attack. 

“ You do n6t deny it!” exclaimed the earl, wit) » 
groan. “ Adine, I have found youout. I knowth.: 
that man was here again last night—you need n» 
start—and I know that he came and went like a bur 
glar. I know that when I first knocked upon the 
door, he was within your room. The voices I hear! 
were youts and his. He extinguished the lights. 
that his escape might not be witnessed by avy 
one about the grounds: You see, I know it ail, 
Adine. Can you deny a word of my accusation ?” 

He bent his head forward eagerly, hoping that sl 
would deny it—but she did not. 

“Since you have constituted yourself my judg». 
you must not expect me to criminate myself,” sc 
said, wearily. 

“T have not told you all my suspicions and con 
victions,” he said, more sternly than before, “1 be 
lieve you gave him the bracelet you wear on your 
arm, and that he came last night to retarnit. Tie 
name ‘Alix’ written within it could hardly have 
been so legible had you designed writing ‘ Adin: 
No; you have deceived me—cruelly and wickedly 
deceived me. Tell me who this man is. Is he Harold 
Bevan ?” 

“No, indeed!” cried Lady Roslyn, indignant! 
her looks and manner confirming her words. “ !low 
dare you accuse me of receiving Mr. Bevan in ™y 
rooms ?” 

“ Who then is he?” asked the earl, more gout!) 
“Was it Hubert, who had got into some boyish trov- 
ble and desired your aid?” 

The poor, tortured bride was tempted to reply in 
the affirmative, but she was too truthful to yield 
the temptation, and answered in the negative. 

“Confide in me, Adine, as if I were your father. 
brother,” pleaded the husband. “I will be your 
friend. I have confidence in youo——” 

“T cannot! Do not ask me, Eustace. Think what 
you will of me. Iconfessand deny nothing—notiing 
whatever.” 

“Your words imply that you have some secr* 
which you dare not réveal—that there is some 
mystery in your life with which I am unacquainted? 

“ And if there be, Eustace,” returned the countess, 
in a voice trembling with suppressed sobs, “ belie’ 
me, that that secret does not involve any guilt up’ 













































my part. I am guiltless, whatever you may think 
I may have been weak and foolish, 1 may have err 
| thoughtlessly, but I am not guilty of any intent 
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dead mother, whose memory you revere as that of a 


suai 
oti believe you, Adine,” said the earl, involun- 
tarily, as he marked the air of conscious rectitude 
that’ was perceptible through all her distress. 
“Give me your confidence, my wife. If this man 
have any hold upon you, let'me see him.” 

“ No, no,” she answered, shudderingly. 

“Is he your friend or enemy en 

“] cannot tell you.” 

Then, as the young wife remembered that the 
husband who was thus seeking to lay bare the 
secrets of her heart, was said by Malvern to be 
lamenting the departure of another woman, and de- 
sirous of obtaining a divorce from her, she checked 
the dangerous admissions that rose to her lips, and 

rew cold and calm, as she said: 

“You have frightened me, my lord, into saying 
things I scarcely meant. I did not comehere to 
discuss my secrets, but to propose an amicable 
separation.” : ‘ 

“A separation !” cried the earl, in astonishment, 
his face growing still paler, and his eyes assuming a 
startled expression. 

“Yes, my lord,” returned the young wife, in a 
tone full of desperation. “I am tired of being 
watched and catechised. Iam used to more freedom 
than I have here. You and J are not fitted for each 
other, and I regret our marriage as sincerely as you 
can do. Since I cannot easily be free again, I pro- 
pose that you will allow me to return to my 
guardian's house.” 

“Can you really mean it, Adine?” asked the earl, 
mournfully. “Am I so distasteful to you?” 

“Yes, I] mean it. I liked you well enough when 
we were married, but now——” 

Her voice faltered, and a burning blush vivified 
her countenance—a blush that might have been in- 
terpreted as the sign of a tender, awakening affec- 
tion for her husband. 

3ut the earl did not notice the blush. 

“But now you hate me!” he exclaimed, in a voice 
that showed he was stricken to the heart. “I de- 
serve your hatred, Adine, I cannot consent to the sepa- 
ration you desire, however. Think of what the world 
would say to such an unheard-of step!” 

Lady Roslyn’s blushes faded, and. she moved un- 
easily in her chair. ‘ 

“I cannot agree to your proposition, as I just 
said !” declared the earl, as she did not reply. ‘I 
cannot have my name brought into notoriety, as it 
certainly would be, if we were to separate. Besides, 
Adine, the world always sits in judgment upon 
family disagreements, and you know that its ver- 
dict is always against the weaker party. Your 
name will suffer more than mine, and I desire to 
shield you from harsh cenéures. You have married 
me, and your lot is cast with me. Henceforth, we 
must come and go together!” 

“But I am tired of this’ place!” said the bride, 
passionately. “I want to go away from here !” 

“Ido not pretend to understand you, Adine, nor 
the motives that influence you. For aught I know 
you may be desirous of going somewhere where you 
can meet this mysterious visitor of yours: with 
greater safety. You must feel that I caunot have 
perfect confidence in you, and yet it is hard for me 
to believe that a form so fair as yours’ can enshrine 
a heart so false as yours appears to be: I will trust 


you still,” he added, his voice gathering strength. | 


“I will trust you, Adine, until you are proved to be 
utterly unworthy of my trust!” 

Lady Roslyn strove to thank him for his generous 
confidence, but the words refused to frame themselves 
upon her lips, 

“| know,” continued her husband, “that you have 
pride of character, and I have believed you to have 
principle also. You will bear in mind that I have 
placed my honour in your keeping. Until my trust 
is quite proven to be betrayed, 1 
honoured wife. If you love this secret visitor of yours 
—but I will not believe that you could marry me while 
you loved another. We must be patient with our lot, 
Adine, for we entered upon it with openeyes. Ifyou 
desire to leave the Manor for awhile, I have no objec- 
tion, but I must accompany you. Since you will not 
confide in me, I must watch over your safety, and 
guard you from the farther intrusions of your mid- 
night visitor!” 

“It is settled, then, that we are to go,” and the 
couutess gave a sigh of relief, ae she thought that for 
afew weeks she should free herself from the visits 
of Count Lechelle. 

The earl believed her anxiety to depart to be due 
* the presence of Harold Bevan in the neighbour- 
ivi, and he hailed her desire as a proof that she was 
hot altogether uuworthy of his trust. 

, As his bride arose, he arose also,and with a sudden 
iMpulse exelained : 

‘Uh, Adine, my wife, do not let your secret stand 

tween us. Confide in me, T beseech you——” j 


s 


shall treat you as my 





“T cannot—I dare not!” was her answer, and a 
look of terror overspread her face. “Oh, Eustace, 
ignorance is better than knowledge in this case. You 
would hate and spurn me—but what am I saying ?” 
and she tried to collect her wandering thoughts. “I 
am betraying myself—and to my enemy !” 

She hastened to unlock the door, and fled to her 
own rooms, as if pursued, without observing that her 
husband had stretched out his arms as if to enfold 
her, and that he stood like a statue, stricken to the 
very soul by her wild words that sounded so like a 
confession of guilt! 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


How silver-sweet sound lovers’ tongues by night, 
Like softest music to attending ears! 
Romeo and Juliet. 

In one of the most fashionable streets at the West 
End, stood the town mansion of Lady Margaret Al- 
den. It differed little from its aristocratic neighbours 
to the right and left, being simply a staid yet rather 
stately edifice, of ample dimensions, with drawn blinds, 
and a general appearance of rigid decorousness and 
solemnity. It had, however, a charming little gar- 
den at the back, with trim walks, box-edged 
grass-plots, mounds of roses, beds of flowers, and 
with a beautiful little fountain in the centre, where 
marble Naiads seemed to sport with the cool, liquid 
| spray. There wasa small Turkish kiosque near the 
fountain, with vines creeping over its round, pagoda- 
|like roof, and with luxurious seats just visible 

through the half-open door—a lovely little temple 
| delightful enough to be the resort of the most self- 

indulgent of dreamers. 
| Upon this garden the long French windows of the 

choicest apartments in the mansion opened. A long 
verandah, with white marble steps, led from the 
windows to the ground, and this verandah was shaded 
by an awning of striped Indian cloth, under which 
were gathered couches and chairs of the most luxu- 
rious description. 

Lady Margaret's private sitting-room opened upon 
the verandah, and, upon the afternoon subsequent to 
her ladyship’s visit at Anerly Lodge, the windows 
were opened wide, and the room wore a festal ap- 
pearance, in honour of the return of the mistress of 
the mansion, accompanied by her young guest. 

They had but recently arrived; the Lady Mar- 
| garet had taken possession of her favourite chair, 

and was looking with an indulgent smile at Alix, 
| who stood at the window, regarding with admiring 
eyes the lovely garden. 

| -“Itis very beautiful here!” said the young girl, 
observing that large, gilded cages were hung upon 
the branches of the trees, and that their feathered 
occupants were vieing with each other to produce 
the sweetest and most varied melodies. “I could 
| almost fancy myself in fairy land !” 

| “Tam glad you like it!” returned Lady Mar- 
| garet, with a pleased smile. ‘ The garden used to 
be commonplace enough—a dreary spot that I used 
to avoid as I would a plague-house—for it was over- 
shaded with trees, and the air was always damp and 
unwholesome, giving me rheumatic chills whenever 
‘Linhaled it. It was Hubert, that is, Lord Sayton, 
| who transformed it into the sunny and bright little 
resort you see, and he often comes to enjoy the fruit 
| of his designs!” 

Again Alix blushed at the mention of Lord Say- 
| ton’s name, and, unconsciously to herself, the flowers 
| and the fountain, and the kiosque, assumed a new 
| beauty in hereyes. She scarcely knew herself that 
she had enshrined her young rescuer in her heart, 
|as the incarnation of all that. is good, grand and 
noble. Betrothed to the son of her benefactress, she 
did not dream of loving this splendid young hero— 
|as he seemed to her—but was content to worship 
| him in silence and “ afar-off.” 

With a sigh, she turned from the contemplation of 
| the garden, as: Lady Margaret said : 








“ T suppose, my dear, you ought to write to Mr. 
Polack immediately, and inform him of the step you 
have taken. You can ase my writing-table, and the 

|letter can be posted while you are dressing for 
| dinner !” 

She pointed to a small table of curious Japan-work, 
| which stood in an excellent light, and which was 
| opened, ready for use. Alix seated herself in the 
| small arm-chair before it. and began her letter to 
| Rellen, informing him that she had seen her guar- 
dian lurking about the Lodge garden, and that she 
| believed he had intended to carry her off by force. 
‘She told how Lady Margaret Alden happened to 
call upon Mrs. Stone, and had offered her a home, 
which she liad accepted, upon the advice of the 


‘ reetor's wife. She concluded by begging him to call 


upou her immediately, and thank her new friend for 
her kind imterest and protection of his betrothed 
wife. 

The letter finished, she scaled and addressed it, 





and her hostess immediately despatched it to the 
st. 

“Mr. Polack will be here this evening, I dare 

say,” said Lady Margaret, smiling, “ and he must not 

find you looking pale and tired, Alix. My maid shal! 

show you to your room, and you must rest a little 

while.” 

She summoned her personal attendant, and gay: 
her a few words of direction, after which the young 
guest was conducted up-stairs to a handsome suit 
of rooms, where a tempting luncheon was spreaii 
for her. 

Pleased by the delicate attentions of her new frieud, 
Alix partook of the food placed for her, gave a half 
hour to inaction, and then prepared her toilette as 
carefully as possible. She put on the only other 
dress she had brought with her—a rose-coloured 
robe of some thin, fleecy material, that looked like a 
roseate cloud—fastened a simple pear! brooch at her 
throat, and then, her soft brown eyes full of innocent 
satisfaction, she quitted her room, making her wa; 
back to the sitting-room. 

As she reached the door, she heard voices in con 
versation within the apartment, and she paused with 
her hand upon the knob, struggling with her natura! 
timidity ; not knowing whether to advance or to 
retreat to her own rooms and wait until someone 
should come for her. 

While she hesitated she imagined that she heard 
a servant approaching in the corridor, and, over 
come by the awkwardness of her situation, she sum 
moned up all her courage, and opened the door 
advancing into the room. 

Confused and blushing, she was only half-con 
scious that Lady Margaret was conversing with a 
young gentleman, that he arose at her entrance and 
bowed profoundly, and that her kind friend pr: 
sented the stranger to her. 

When she had regained her self-command, and 
gathered self-possession enough to regard the young 
gentleman, she started involuntarily, recognizing in 
him her rescuer—Lord Sayton! 

He was looking at her with equal surprise, and 
with a countenance indicative of the greatest delight 

“This is an unexpected pleasure, Miss Erle,” he 
said, taking her hand, ‘Lady Margaret told mx 
she had brought home a young friend with her, bui 
she did not mention your name 44 

“You have, then, met before?” said Lady Ma: 
garet, looking at the young couple with a pleased 
sinile. 

Lord Sayton escorted Alix toa seat,and then re 
plied by describing his adventure at Tenton Brook, 
dwelling upon the heroism of Alix in reseuing the 
miller’s child, and simply mentioning that he had 
had the happiness of assisting her to the shore. 

“You call me a heroine,” said the young girl, 
blushing, ‘‘but you speak of your own conduct as 
the most ordinary thing in the world, my lord.” 

“ Then I have adjusted the balance fairly,” he av 
swered, with alaugh. ‘It was heroic in a delicate 
young lady to pluuge into the swollen brook, and 
risk her life to save that of another. But there was 
no risk in my doing so. I amas much at home in 
the water as a duck!” 

Notwithstanding his assertions, Alix’s idea of 
him as a hero remained undisturbed, and Lady 
Margaret found herself inclined to share in it. 

The conversation drifted to other subjects, the 
hostess inquiring when Hubert had heard from his 
sister, Lady Roslyn, and if she were likely to return 
to.town before the next season. 

“T do not know,” replied Lord Sayton. “TI have 
not heard from Adine more than once since her mar 
riage. You know [ set out to make a tour of seve 
ral counties, and that I returned only yesterday 
I—I was thinking of going to visit you at Alden 
Hall to-day, Lady Margaret,” he added, blushing, 
and witha sly glance at Alix, as if to inform her 
that he had borne in mind his promise, to return to 
Horleigh to see her, and that the visit to the Hall 
would have covered a visit to her. “If I had not 
found you at home now, | should have taken the firs: 
train!” 

“Since I have deprived myself of the pleasure o/ 
seeing you at the Hall, I shall insist upon your re 
maining to dinner,” declared Lady Margaret, flattered 
at the youth's apparent affection for her. “ Sir Horace 
will not expect you——” 

“Oh, no,” returned Lord Sayton, gaily. 
not at home. 
on business.” 

“T have not seen much of Sir Horace lately, ’ 
said the hostess, thoughtfully. “ Is he more chee: 
ful than he used to be ?” 

“Lately he has seemed more nervous than ever,” 
answered the young nobleman. * Ile eats little and 
looks as though he slept less. But he has such a 
strong will that he tries to hide his iuquictude, and 
Lam very careful never to notice it in any way be 
fore him.” 





“He is 
He went away two or three days ag: 
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“ Poor Sir Horace!” sighed Lady Margaret. “ He 
was the second husband of my dear niece, Alix,” she 
added, explainingly. “You remember I told you 
about my niece, Lady Villers, and that she after- 
wards became Lady Hawkwade. Sir Horace has 
never recovered from the shock of her death. He 


nourns to this day for her, with a constancy rarely | 
He was devotedly fond of her child, | 


to be equalled. 
too, and the death of the little Ada soon after her 


mother, was an additional grief almost too heavy | 


to be borne. The child was unusually precocious in 
intellect and very delicate in health,” and the Lady 
Margaret again sighed heavily. “Iwas very fond 
of her—she was my grand-niece, you know, and 
would have been my heiress—but she was one of 
those gifted children who are born to die young. I 
never thought she would live so long as she did— 
my poor little Ada!” 

“Sir Horace can never bearto hear her name men- 
tioned, nor that of his poor young wife,” said Lord 
Sayton. “Their memories are too sacred in hiseyes 

be lightly recalled. Adine and I used to feel 


nich pity for him, though we never ventured to ex- | 


j ress it, for he is one of those cold-mannered men 
who particularly dislike demonstrations of sympathy 
or affection. We pitied him most in the summer, 
when the anniversaries of his wife’s and step- 
daughter’s deaths occurred. He used to go abroad 
every summer then, and try to forget his sorrows in 
travel or foreign gaiety. But for the past few years 
he has remained at home, seemingly less restless than 
usual. ‘This summer, however, his old nervousness 
has returned, though in a smaller degree.” 

“TI must invite him here on his return and try to 
cheer him up,” said Lady Margaret. “My little 
friend Alix shall be the David, whose sweet music 
shall exorcise the spirit of unrest and grief from his 
heart. The cause of his present restlessless is lone- 
liness, Iam sure. He misses Adine greatly since her 
marriage.” 

Alix felt her heart warm towards this unknown 
Sir Horace, whose life had been but one long lamen- 


tation for his early-lost young wife and her child, | 


and she ventured to express a hope that she might do 
something to cheer and sooth him. 

“JT am sure you can, if anybody can,” said the 
young viscount, warmly. “I shall bring him here as 

oon as he returns—but I shall not tell him who he is 
to meet,” he added, smiling. “1 think you will sur- 
prise him out of his gloom.” 

They continued to talk of Sir Horace, and to de 
vise plans for his happiness until dinner was an- 
nownced, and they then made their way to the 
spacious dining-room, where other topics claimed 
their attention. 

After dinner, Lady Margaret resumed possession 
of her chair in her sitting-room, and Lord Sayton in- 
vited Alix to explore the garden with him. 

Tt was a fine moonlit night, and the lights and 
shadows of the pleasure-ground looked particularly 
inviting, so Alix accepted the invitation, and the 
young couple strolled up and down the walks, sat 
down by the fountain, talked as young people 
will, opened their hearts to each other, revealing 
their hopes, dreams, and aspirations, as they had 
never dreamed of doing before, even to their nearest 
and dearest friends. 

‘They were a beautiful young pair, as they wan- 
dered about together, Alix so slender and delicate, 
with her peculiar brunette beauty, and Hubert, with 
his blonde, handsome face, and manly air—and so 
thonght good Lady Margaret, as she lovingly ob- 
served them. 

“They look exactly suited to each other,” she 
thought. “ I should have liked Hubert to marry such 
a young girlas Alix. What a pity that there is such 
« mystery about Alix’s parentage, and that she is 
engaged to Mr. Polack. If she were only free and 
of suitable rank—but I am dreaming! How strange 
it was what Alix said this morning—that it seemed 
to her that she had known me all her life! She re 


embles someone I have met somewhere, but whocan | 


it be? Her face is strangely familiar !” 


While she was puzzling herself over the question, | 


Alix and Hubert talked with each other in the witch- 
ing moonlight. and, unconsciously to either, the 
second interview completed the fascination the first 
had begun, and the heart of each passed into the 
keeping of the other. 

(To be continued.) 


Tur Lornp MAyor AND THE Rev. E. Annotr.— 
The present Lord Mayor appears to have waxed fat 
ind kicked. He took offence at some temperate 
riticisms of the Daily News, and wrote the editor 
. note declining to give his reporter a place at 
the banquet to Lord Napier of Magdala. This 
was a very silly outbreak of personal feeling ; but he 
‘)ypears to have done something sillier still in refusing 
o zive away the prizes of the City of London school 


—— | 





(a school managed by the London Corporation), be- 
cause the Head Master,—one of the ablest and most 
eloquent clergymen in London, the Rev. E. A. Abbott, 
—had preached a sermon in Westminster Abbey 
which the Lord Mayor had not heard himself, but 
had heard of, and heard of to the effect that it tended 
“to set the poor against the rich,” like Christ’s pa- 
rable about Dives and Lazarus! So that the Lord 
Mayor took a hearsay charge against a sermon, and 
made it the ground of at first refusing to discharge 
a regular official duty. When, however, it was 
moved in the Common Council that one of the City 
Members be requested to take his place, the Lord 
Mayor gavein. He had evidently thought that Na- 
ture abhorred a vacuum—of Lord Mayor ; and finding 
she did not, that even a City Member could more 
than fill it, he thought it best not to create the 
vacuum. May we suggest to the worthy Lord Mayor 
that Mr. Abbott could teach him more, both intel- 
lectually, morally, and religiously, than it had ever 
entered into his aldermanic heart to conceive ? 








SCIENCE. 


VENTILATION.—In ill-ventilated workrooms men 
strip to the skin, to enable them to bear the heat, 
which is intense, and almost stifling. Continuous 
breathing of polluted air, both in rooms and in work- 
shops, causes lassitude of mind and body, and a resort 
to stimulants, resulting in habits of intemperance. 
| Badly ventilated houses produce virulent diseases, 
which raise the death rate; yet hundreds of houses 
are built yearly without any provision for ventilation. 
The lowest death rate is 11 per 1,000 and the highest 
45 per 1,000. The lowest is inevitable, and arises from 
inherent natural diseases; but death rates from 11 
per 1,000 to 45 per 1,000 are referable to zymotic 
diseases caused by defective sanitary arrangements. 
The death rate of the metropolis is 24 per 1,000; 
but if houses, drains, and sewers were properly ven- 
tilated, the drains and sewers trapped, and the sewers 
made self-cleansing, the people would become more 
healthy, hardy, and happy, and the death rate would 
be reduced probably to 18 per 1,000. How to do it 
is known; and it would be done if the Metropolitan 
Board of Works and the local boards and vestries 
were to take it hand, not piecemeal, but upon a well- 
organized system for the whole of the metropolis. 
Until it is done the poor will become poorer, and 
the parish rates will be made higher, and the death 
rate will be increased. 

THE TELEGRAPH AND THE POST-OFFICE. 

THE Select Committee on the Electric Telegraph® 
Bill agreed to the following special report, which, 
it will be seen, was adverse to the scheme of postal 
telegraphs :— 

“Your committee have considered the several 
matters which they were specially instructed to in- 
quire into, and are of opinion— 

“1. That it is not desirable that the transmission 
of messages for the public should become a legal mo- 
nopoly in the Post-office. 

“2. That it should be left to the discretion of the 
Postnaster-General, with the consent of the Trea- 
sury, to make special agreements for the trans- 
mission of certain classes of messages at reduced 
rates, but that any such special agreement should be 
laid upon the table of the House of Commons as soon 
as conveniently may be. 

“3. That security should be taken for insuring 
the secresy of messages transmitted through the 
Post-office by making the violation of such secresy 
punishable as a misdemeanour. 

“4. That the special circumstances at present at- 
tending the working of these submarine cables which 
the Postmaster-General may acquire make it desi- 
rable that provision should be made for the working 
of them by leasing the same, in the first instance to 
a company or companies, copies of any such lease 
| to be laid before Parliament; but it may ultimately 
be found expedient that the Post-office should itself 
work suchcables.” 

The following was the financial statement of 
|the Government on this question, as made by 
| Mr. Ward Hunt, when a discussion, mainly in 
|favour of the immediate p g of the e, 
| took place, and, with the exception of some unimpor- 
' tant amendments, the clauses were agreed to, and the 
| bill passed. 

“ Mr. Scudamore’s estimate is as follows :—' Taking 
the starting point or business in inland messages 
taken over by the Post-office on Ist July, 1869, and 
arrived at by adding annual rate of increase, which 
is taken to be 10 per cent., to the number of messages 

| (6,000,000) delivered in 1866, 7,500,000. Of the 
| above starting pumber 55 per cent. are at the 1s. rate, 
‘and will be unaffected by the reduction of rates, 
4,125,000; 30 percent. are at the 1s. 6d. rate, and will 
undergo a reduction of rate to the extent of 33 per 
cent., 2,250,000; 10 per cent. are at the 2s. rate, and 














will be benefited by the reduction to the extent o 
60 per cent., 750,000; and 5 per cent. will be benefited 
by the reduction of rate to the extent of about 70 per 
cent., 875,000. The total expenditure is as follows :— 
The starting point of expenditure is taken to be th. 
combined expenditure of the telegraph companies. 
namely, 330,000/. ; from this is tobe deducted for the 
saving which they could effect if they amalgamated, 
55,0002, leaving 275,0002.; from it must be deducted 
the cost of working and maintaining Reuter’s cable, 
and the cables of the Electric Company which wil) 
no longer devolve on us, 10,000/.—leaving 265,000) . 
to this must be added for the cost of working and 
maintaining Post-office extensions, 10 per cent, 
26,5002. ; and there must also be added for the cost of 
meeting the estimated increase of business, 33 po; 
cent., 17,4501. ; this will give a total estimated expoy 

diture of 378,9501, and will leave the net reveny. 
801,050/.; to which we must add for press messages, 
12,0002, and for continental messages, 45,000/- 

leaving, say, a total net revenue of 358,0002’ This is 
Mr. Scudamore’s maximum estimate, which some 
people will say is a sanguine estimate. [ belisye 
that this estimate was made as most of the estimates 
are made which are given before a committee. Bu; 
we do not intend to adopt this maximum estimate o/ 
Mr. Scudamore’s. The same gentleman made before 
the committee a minimum estimate. According to 
the experience of 1866, with the 10 per cent. in 

crease as before, taking the expenditure as before, 
and the deduction for saving as before, but taking no 
thing for increase of business either on one side or the 
other, the result of this estimate, no allowance being 
made for increase of business beyond the increase 
year by year, is 203,000/. Mr, Scudamore has takeu 
a mean between the maximum (358,050/.) and the 
minimum (203,0002.), and the result is a sum of 
280,5007. That is an estimate which he though 
would be very safe to proceed upon ; and this at 3} 
per cent. would capitalise at 8,000,000/, whereas 
the sum estimated by Mr. Scudamore was an outside 
sum of 6,000,0002. This will give a balance oi 
2,000,0002. in favour of the Post-office. On the othe: 
hand, if we take the maximum estimate of revenue, 
and ascertain what we could raise on that by way o! 
capita], we should find the sum rise up to 10,000,000/. 


Sotar HEAT AFFECTED BY COLOURED OnJEcts 
—We learn from Frauklin a century ago that the 
solar heat is absorbed with greater or less facility 
according to the colour of the object exposed to the 
rays. Everyone remembers how he put pieces of 
cloth, similar in texture and size, but different in 
colour, upon fresh-fallen snow in the sunlight, and 
how he found the snow melted under the pieces oi 
cloth quickest when the cloth was black, less quickly 
under the blue, green, purple, red, yellow, in the order 
enumerated, and very slowly indeed under the white 
Each day’s experience shows us that we do not need 
to be made of snow in order to melt rapidly under a 
black coat. What we require for comfort is of course 
a white material, in order that the heat rays may be 
reflected as much and absorbed as little as possible. 
The material should be porous—should imprison, 
that is, large quantities of air in its texture, and serve 
therefore as a very bad conductor of heat; whilst ai 
the same time facilitating evaporation of the moisture 
from the surface of the body. These qualities are 
possessed in the highest degree by white flannel, and 
there is no reason that we can find why this material 
should not be adopted generally, in place of the atro- 
cious costume which fashion inflicts upon mankind. 


INSECTS AND THE Hot WEATHER.—A most ex 
traordinary effect has been produced by the hot wes 


ther on some of our ordinary insects. The common 
black ant has grown into a creature more like 4 
beetle than an ant, and has multiplied as it never did 
before in our gardens. Another species has even 10 
vaded some of the older houses in such numbers as 
really to cause alarm. Recently it was announced 
that the mosquitos had appeared. The announce 
ment, however, that the mosquito had invaded our 
shores has called out the entomologists, and we have 
had some useful information. It appears that the 
mosquito is not a peculiar species of insect, but 4 
mere gnat fed into monster growth, like the ants, by 
the heat and the decay of vegetable and animal sub- 
stances which it causes. Even the ditches are 
swarming with reptiles, which in ordinary seasous 
are only to be found in very small numbers. It is 
evident that we only require a season of great heal 
to bring upon us a plague of vermin, and perhaps 
only a succession of such seasons to surround us with 

lants and animals resembling those of the tropics. 
The adder might not become a rattlesnake, the Eu- 
glish lizard a crocodile, or the wild cat a tiger, bu! 
they might be developed into creatures nearly *% 
dangerous, and very certainly the gnat would be- 
comea mosquito. This last calamity has been averte’ 
in the meautime. 
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OCTAVIA’S PRIDE. 


BY THE 
Author of “Captain Fritty,” “ Leaves of Fate,” &c. 
——_———_e—_ -— 
CHAPTER XIII. 


JaNE West looked over to the pursuing boat, and 
hen cast a swift yearning glance towards the grace- 
ully outlined ship, and pulled with desperate strength 
upon the oars. Her own little craft whirled along 
upon @ swift though somewhat uneven course. The 
light scuds which had been drifting loosely across 
the sky, gathered together in a solid mass, threaten- 
ing to obscure the starlight, and the wind rose, ga- 
thering strength as theclouds darkened, and tossed 
the waves into miniature mountains. 

As she perceived how the swelling water and 
‘he gathering darkness hid from her, every other 
uoment, the little egg-shell which brought Mr. 
Aaron Morley and the policeman in pursuit, she 
smiled triumphantly. 

“I shall escape. In a little while they will not be 
able to see me at all,” muttered she, and cheered by 
‘he thought, she allowed herself to rest a moment 
u the oar. 

Mr. Aaron Morley at that moment became satisfied 
vf the same thing, and styng by his chagrin and an- 
ser, he was guilty of a cowardly and shameful act. 
He pulled out a large horse pistol which he had 
thrust into his pocket at the first sound of a footstep 
in Doctor Morley’s office, waited until their boat rose 
on the crest of the wave and revealed the black line 
beyond, marking the spot where Jane West managed 
her little craft so gallantly, and then resting the ugly 
weapon on the edge of the boat, he took deliberate 
aim, and fired. 

“There's no harm in winging the bird, if there 
be no other way to stop its flight,” he said, with a sar- 
donic sneer. 

Even the policeman was indignant. 

“Tt is & woman, sir,” remonstrated he, “and the 
worst thing you have aceused her of is theft.” 

_A little stinging cramp across her shoulder came 
y'multaneously with the report of the fire-arms to 
ane West, so she knew what it meant. 

That cowardly villain!” said she, and she seized 
‘he oar with renewed vigour, “ now I pray that the 
squall may come.” 

She did not touch her shoulder, to ascertain the 

— of the wound, but she turned the skiff in ano- 
ue direction, while she murmured : 

| must not go to the ship now. They understand 

that ] was trying for it.” 
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in a moment more the squall came. The angry 
clouds above rushed together like a line of black 
warriors flinging themselves into battle. The wind 
swooped down like the rush of a mighty bird of 
prey, lashing the water with its fierce wings. The 
great ship, safely anchored beyond, only swung to 
and fro, rocked and creaked, but tlre little egg-shell 
boat was like a feather in a whirlpool. Jane let go 
the oar, while the spray flew over her in rather un- 
comfortable’ shower-baths, and clung to the seat, 
expecting every moment to be tossed out upon the 
chilling waves. 

The fog and darkness fell around her, wiping 
out everything, and leaving only a staring black 
space, which her straining eyes in vain essayed to 
ap A sudden shock, the lurch and quivering of 

er frail craft, and the event she dreaded came. She 
was tossed out asa cork might be flung upon the 
river. 

She screamed for help involuntarily, though she 
believed that she had driftedagainst Aaron Morley’s 
boat. A stout hearty voice responded close at hand. 

* Ahoy there! Who's in trouble? Confound this 
nasty oe} I'm here bending over the stern of my 
boat ; where are you? Sing out again if there’s help 
wanted.” 

Jane struggled towards the voice, buoyed up by 
her clothing, and regaining her presence of mind. 

“Tam a helpless woman, trying to escape from 
a cowardly man,” said she. ‘“ Help me,I pray you.” 

And in a moment after she was able to discern the 
outline of a boat, and a dark figure stooping down to 
the water. 

“ Here, here!” cried she, gasping and panting. 

He pushed a stroke with the oar, and seized her. 
It was the wounded shoulder, but Jane did not utter 
a cry; she sat down in the bottom of his boat, as 
soon as he had dragged her in, and tried to stop 
shivering. 

The man, whoever he was, for the darkness would 
not allow her to see his face, to tell if it were familiar, 
began whistling. 

“ This is a queer thing,” said he, presently, “ where 
do you want me to take you, for Psenuan you ex- 
pe me to carry you where you were going, since 

"ve runinto you, and lost yon your boat.” 
“T hope you will be kind enough to help me,” 


answered Jane, “ and above all, I beg of you to save | 


me from that boat which has been following me.” 

“ And was that why they fired ? I heard the shot, 
and like a fool put out of my course, to see what it 
meant. What were they firing at you for?” 

“ Because I was trying to get away from them.” 

“But what did they want with you ?” 





It was curious how the voices of these two talk- 
ing in the dark showed to each just the other's ex- 
pression of countenance. 

Jane knew that the man’s eyes were peering 
down upon her, glinting with their eager curiosity, 
and his mouth open. And he was as well aware 
that a stern gravity darkened her eyes, and set her 
lips together firmly. 

“T do not know that I could make you understand, 
if I tried, and I am not sure that I ought to try. Are 
you a sailor belonging to the ship beyond, or a Syd- 
ney boatman ?” 

“T have lived in Sydney these dozen 
ma'am.” 

Her voice expressed how her face brightened. 

“Then you knew Doctor Morley?” 

“In course I did, ma’am. Heaven bless him! as no 
doubt it has done before now. ‘There's not his like 
to be seen again in Sydney.” 

‘‘Now, may heaven be praised!” ejaculated Jane, 
the first hysterical sob interrupting the steadiness of 
her voice, “now I know you will help me. What 
good thing has he done for you?” 

“ Faith, ma’am, and it’s not one nor two, but nearer 
a dozen. But the best of all was setting my Jimmy’s 
broken jaw so that there’s nevora sign of the fracture, 
to mar his good looks. How closely that good man 
watched the poor boy, knowing as how he was never 
to get a fee for it!” 

“What! you are Jimmy Owen's father. Listen, 
sir, you are going to pay Doctor Morley’s fee now. 
There was something he wanted done very much, a 
package to be taken to England by my own hands, 
and this man, his brother, who is the heir, says it 
shall not go. I am running away with it. I am Jane 
West, the woman who kept his house, and helped in 
his office. You know, by yourself; that one must be 
willing to face any danger, rather than fail to fulfil 
a request of Doctor Morley’s. They are coming 
after me. Oh, if there were only a ship below all 
ready to sail for England.” 

“ Bless your good heart!” exclaimed the man, in a 
perfect fervour of delight, “there’s the Royal Bess 
down below, ready to slip off the very minute the 
wind changes. I’ve just come up from taking down 
a bundle they forgot, to the captain's wife. I'll take 
you down straight off. This is only a squall, and 
we'll have starlight in half-an-hour. They shan't 
get you. So you're Miss Jane—well, well, Jimmy 
has told me enough about your nursing and fussing 
over him. I'll take you anywhere you say, miss, and 
I'd just like to have a chance to pay off the man as 
fired that lubberly shot at you. How did ha knaw 
it would miss?” 


years, 
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Jane did not say that it was hardly a miss, but she 


asked, anxiously : 

“Do you think they would take me on board the 
vessel? Would they let me go with them to Eng- 
land justas I am? I have clothing in this bag tied 
on my back, and my money I suppose can be dried 
and madeas good as before? I must not go back to 
Sydney. for he has the law on his side, and can com- 
pel me to give up the packet.” 

“Take you! I should think Captain Warner would 
be a pretty sailor if he wouldn't help a woman in 
trouble.” 

“Hush!” cried Jane, “the boat is coming this 
way. Don’t you hear their voices? How they are 
shouting!” 

Her new protector groped about for his other oar. 

‘“‘ We'll see about their catching you. It’s best to 
ronke a lively movement though, for in ten minutes 
it will be brightened up here.” 

‘“‘ What a noise they make!” said Jane, uneasily. 

“ Perhaps they’ve found your empty boat. Ten to 
oue they'll believe you drowned. You're cold from 
the water, ain’t you? Perhaps you wouldn't object to 
a drop of spirit just to keep off a chill.” 

“| shall do well enough,” said Jane, “if only they 
will take me on board that ship.” 

“Never you fear for that, ma’am. I'll risk all I’ve 
got on Captain Warner's good héart.” 

Nothing more was said, and the kind boatman 
saved his breath, to be used with his lusty exertions 
at the oar. 

He was right about the squall. The clonds were 
scudding away, and the wind dropped down toa 
light air. One by one, in little patches of cleared sky, 
the stars looked out again. 

Jane looked back anxiously for any sign of Aaron 
Morley’s boat, but they were on the other side of the 
ship now, and the boatman was aiming still farther 
out towards the sea. 

He only paused twice, to wipe away the streaming 
perspiration from his face, and once to rest his 
arms. 

“ Youare very kind,” said Jane, softly, and though 
he did not guess it, the tears began to drip silently 
down her cheeks. 

“The most I can do will be little enough for all 
that has been done for Jimmy and me.” 

“ Ah, yes, it is the payment of Doctor Morley’s 
debt. It is all we can, any of us, do for him now.” 

“ There, ma’am, look off there to the right. Don't 
you see her poles making against the sky? That’s 
the Royal Bess, and it’s my opinion she won't have 
to wait long for the right sort of a breeze.” 

Less than an hour afterwards Jane West stood 
on the deck of the British ship. Her grave, earnest 
face, her clear, truthful eyes, confirmed the good ac- 
count James Owen had given so enthusiastically. 
‘The captain’s wife took her kindly and tenderly by 
the hand, and led her down into the cabin, to obtain 
dry clothing and warming driuks. 

The captain meanwhile had been giving James 
Owen instructions about drawing her money from 
the bank, by means of the book she had so thought- 
fully provided, and transmitting it through the proper 
channel, to a London banker. 

Just before daylight came the welcome breeze ; 
the sails were shaken out merrily, and the Royal 
Bess glided out of the cove into the noble harbour, 
and sped away on her ocean pathway. She passed 
into ‘I'able Bay one cloar afternoon, and ran along- 
side a ship flying the English Jack. 

Her eager group on deck, watching for the pic- 
turesque shores of Cape Town, saw plainly the 
people on the other vessel, and Captain Warner sung 
out presently, in a hearty voice: 

“ Ahoy, there, Leyard! Whatare you doing out 
here at the outer anchorage?” 

“Tg that you, Warner? Where from ?” shouted 
back Captain Leyard, for it was the Sea Foam lying 
there at anchor. 

“From Sydney, bound to Liverpool. 
you hail frem, and how goes the world?” 

“I've had a confounded slow passage from 
home, and am bound to India; stopped here to land 
a crew of shipwrecked sailors. J'll take the boat 
and come to you when you anchor. I want a word 
with you, Warner.” 

And so it happened that when the Royal Bess 
sailed away in one direction, and the Sea Foam was 
towed in the other, the two shipmasters waved each 
other a farewell, which had an accompanying glance 
of significance. 

“Now my mind is easy,” muttered Captain Ley- 
ard. “ Warner is a man to doas he says. He will 
look after the poor lad, and I may stop worrying.” 

Captain Warner drew his mate's attention by his 
long study over the charts. 

“I’m thinking, Mr. Mack,” said he, presently, 
“that I shall try a new course ; it can’t make much 
difference at this seasun to run out a little farther 
west, something near the outward track,” 


Where do 








His wife and Jane West standing near, smiled to 
each other. 

“That's to give us a peep at that island he’s been 
describing,” said the former, “though I don’t under- 
stand that jest of his, about taking another unex- 
pected passenger, since the first has given 60 much 
satisfaction.” 

“This will be the third,” says Jane, carelessly ; 
“you forget the old man, one of those who were 
shipwrecked, you know, who is going back to Eng- 
land with us. A strange-looking person. His eyes 
almost frightened me.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Tux sky smiled down upon Will Xarrel sweetly 
calm. The wind rustling softly among the group of 
cocoa trees on the knoll behind the coral roek on which 
he stood, seemed to whisper soft assurances of sym- 
pathy and companionship. The steady h of the 
waves was pleasing and cheerful, aad not yet 
impressed him with the solemp dreariness that came 
afterwards to be associated with its sound. 

Will Yarrel stood looking off to the eparkling sea, 
adown whose blue-green rim the ship had slipped 
away and disappeared, and turned back, to glance 
over the solid laud behind him, which rose in =< 
boulders of volcanic y: interspersed with lit 
slopes luxuriant with Se lovely verdure, and 
watered by tambling cascades of ailver sheen plung- 
ing from the rocks, with an exultant consciousness 
of safety and freedom. 

“ At last, at last,” murmured he, walking to and 
fro, “Iam free from persecution. I am safe from 
all espionage of friend or foe. Here I am sovereign, 
with none to dispute my royal will.” 

His brown eyes lighted up into a wonderful splen- 
dour, a rich glow came into his hithertopallid cheek. 

“T will be happy. I will this novel, ro- 
mantic experience,” cried out Varrel. And 
still smiling, be ran down the slope to the primitive 
cabin which had stood the shocks of time and 
weather, and remained to give shelter to any ship- 
wrecked person, ever since the first attempt to 
make an English penal settlement of the island. 

Some charitable whaleman had left a few neces- 
sary implements, and culinary articles indispensable 
even toa Robinson Crasoe. But Captain Leyard 
had taken care to provide more generously. His 
hasty sweep of the caboose of the Sea Foam had 
given to his deserted passenger a stock of house- 
keeping goods. 

Will Yarrel smiled, yet a tear also glistened in his 
eye, as he saw the promiscuous heap on the smooth- 
paved floor. 

With a singular, womanish eagerness, he began 
setting everything in order, peeping into boxes and 
bags, packing books neatly, and finally he went out, 
wrenched off some long fan-like branches from an 
unknown shrub, and making a broom of them swept 
out the place, and set open the log door, to allow the 
warm air to dry up the damp and musty odour 
within, Captain Leyard had hung a hammock in 
one corner, and made ready what he considered a far 
more important affair, a signal which the lonely 
islander could hoist to the top of a tall palm, and 
thus be likely to insure the notice of any ship whose 
course led them in sight of the island. 

The cabin was on the highest point of land, and 
commanded a glorious view alike of the far stretch- 
ing ocean of blue, and the almost as billowy sea of 
green behind: for, between the rocky ridges which 
ran athwart the island was a sort of long valley, 
whose dense vegetation amply atoned for the barren- 
ness of the rocky heights. From these last, at irregular 
intervals, fell the lovely cascades, in some places like 
a hunter’s silver horn, in another misty as a sea- 
nymph’s veil, and again spreading out broad and fan- 
like, and giving out a steady monotone of sound which 
seemed to mock the deep roar of the surf at the 
ledge beyond, where there was always a white 
wreath of foam, let the waves elsewhere be placid as 
they might. 

Will Yarrel, every time his busy employment led 
him out of the cabin, paused to look around on this 
scene with kindling eyes. 

“It is beautiful! so beautiful!” exclaimed he two 
or three times. “Ido not believe I shall welcome 
any ship that may come to take me away.” 

Two hours industriously spent had made a trans- 
formation in the cabin. Everything looked or- 
derly, and by no means uninviting. The youthful 
proprietor took a satisfied survey, and then ran off 
down the slope, into a tract of high, verdurous turf 
that seemed neither grass nor moss, and was studded 
thickly with the most gorgeous blossoms. He ga- 
thered two great buuches, snatching greedily, even 
when beth hauds were full, at a certain creamy- 
white, starry flower, which wafted to him an odorous 
sigh of invitation. The only glass vessel was con- 
fiscated to their use, and they were set upon the rude 





table, before he thought of putting on the food whic, 
his swift and persistent exertions had rendered ex. 
ceedingly welcome. Of the latter indeed there wa; 
no lack. Poor conscience-stricken Captain Leyarj 


whad left enough for a half dozen men. 


Will Yarrel looked at the row of sealed cans of pre 
served meats and fruits, and smiled rather wis; 
fully. He brought out the hard bread, cold meat, , 
tiny box of guava, and then ran down to the roc) 
which poured its cold nectar with a playful bubb|. 
intothe hollowed coral basin below, and filled hi 

her. He sat down tothe meal evidently jn, 
peppy meee GU Seed Be it with keen zeg;. 
am every now and the, 

“If T'bed Robinson dog and cat,” },. 
— rose, “or,” and payin: wy, *« 
single companion, congeni ‘tind, what a par 
dise 1 might fd it here!” 4 

A cloud rested a moment on his :youthful face, bu; 
it faded away, as Will Yarrel, after setting every 
thing back into the closet improvised out of a grea: 
box, which had held the provisions from the shi), 
went out on the velvety slope before the cabin dov. 
and sat down there, feasting his eyes upon the scene. 

That peculiar, wonderful brightness of the sea and 
sky, the brilliancy of colouring everywhere, wa 
hazing over, not with the mists, but with the tende; 
dimness of og nightfall. Grandly beautiful 
were the shi pictures which passed before his 
entranced vision, Wonderful and most magical of 
all alchemists and artists is loving nature, if but 
an ve eye is open to behold and admire. 
A et haze over the sea in the coves, and 
under the cliffs. A tender languor brooded 


over the Stn diversified green assumed a 
golden tint. gray rocks setloend to a purple 
brown, and the leaping water flowing over them was 
no longer flashing silver, but pear] with rifts of steel. 
Violet and gold, aud a crimson that outshone the 
glory of the reddest rose in the Oashinere vales 
saohed up along the western sky, and transfigured 


gs. , 

The vines which had grown unmolested for mauy 
lonely years, till they had matted a thick canopy over 
the roof and sides of the little cabin, seemed to have 
received a Midas touch, and every leaf had a golden 
outline. The charm was completed when a rush oi 
birds whirred suddenly from the belt of reeds, edging 
the little inlet on the northern side, and bore on 
their glistening wings the same rainbow tints that 
the sky and the flowers showed, and flying sang 
brokenly. Will Yarrel sat there in a perfect ecstacy 
of delight. 

Presently he broke forth in a rich silvery voice 
a devotional hymn of praise. 

He sat there until the glories faded off, and neutral 
tints and sombre shadows crept over sea and sky 
and hung low upon the plain below. His great brown 
eyes caught the first glimmer of the earliest sta: 
that trembled through the tender gloom. When the 
shining host were all marshalled forth uppn the 
azure field, the jubilant vuice singing forth its glad 
ness ceased suddenly. 

Will Yarrel rose and went into the cabin, closed 
the door, and clambered into the hammock. His 
evening devotions had been paid there at the glorious 
altar where the pealing hymuer had given forth his 
grateful praise, He was tired in body, and weary also 
in mind. He fell asleep sweetly, aud calmly, but at 
what he judged to be dead midnight, he woke sud 
derly, under a startling and unpleasant impression 
which he could hardly define. 

It was a moment or two ere he became conscious 
of his situation. He missed vaguely the rocking of 
the ship, and the splash of the waves, and he put his 
hand out for the sides of the berth, and finding none. 
sat up, roused into instantanevus wakefulness. Ther 
he heard the sullen beat of the surf, the lighter 
tinkle of the waterfall, and remembered all things 
It was impossible to sleep again. The solemn 
silence around fell upon him now with a terrible 
weight. The sense of his loneliness, the great soli- 
tude of this single island with an ocean beating ov 
all sides, and he the sole human being upon it, op- 
pressed, startled, and terrified him. His mood had 
so utterly changed, that when he remembered the 
triumph and exultation of the previous evening, it 
seemed to him the height of folly and insanity. 
Trembling, shuddering, his heart beating like ham- 
mer-strokes, he slid down frum the hammock aud 
crept to the door. 

Alone! utterly, entirely alone! Not another human 
being nearer than upon that distant coast betweep 
which and this deserted isle rulled leagues and 
leagues of foaming billows. It was horrible, ago 
nizing, heart-rending! 

Will Yarrel sat down upon the doorstep, sud 
covering his face with his hands, burst inte a fit of 
passionate weeping, like that of a grieved and tern- 
fied child. Once he started up and rau down to the 
water's edge, unmiud{ul of his stumbling steps, and 
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stretcbing ont his arms, le shrieked rather than 


Captain Leyard, Captain Leyard, come back, 
come back! I'cannot Bear it, I shall die of horror 
and terror!” iy 

The echoes tossed back the despairing cry. 

Then Will Yarrel’s sorrow broke forth afresh. 

“What have I done? Oh, what have I done that 
the world has dealt so cruelly by me? TI have meant 
no one ill. I have never donea wicked act, Whi 
must I suffer so much ?” 

He pansed abruptly, for there was the sound as if 

of stealthy steps creeping towards him along the wet 
sand. 
*gearcelY breathing, the youth stood listening with 
dilated eyes, seeking vainly to pierce the dimness. 
Then there was a splash beyond and the positive 
certainty of a deep-drawn breath. 

Wild animals, savages, every horrible possibility, 
darted through his mind. 

With a low shriek Will Yarrel turned and fled, 
and gaining the cabin closed the door, and pushed 
against it both the bench and table. He sat half-an- 
hour listening and trembling, hearing a creature of 
some sort tramping and puffing around. After that 
all was quiet again. ‘Then this trembling sovereign 
of the deserted isle found the priceless box of lucifer 
matches and the candles Captain Leyard' had been 
thoughtful enough to provide. 

Illumination of the scene somehow seemed to en- 
sure protection. His fright a little dispersed, he 
was able to judge that the disturbance outside must 
havecome froma crawling turtle, or a roving seal. 

Ina little time Will Yarrel removed the barri- 
cades from the door, and looked out. The stars were 
shining, ah, how tenderly, and protectingly! Looking. 
up to those solemn heights, where immeasurable 
worlds were noiselessly sailing on an unerring ccurse, 
Will Yarrel stood rebuked, ashamed, convicted. 

The Great Ruler of this illimitable universe was 
also the Loving Father of the humblest earthly 
child. Why should he tremble? what should he 
fear, here where primitive innocence reigned, and 
heaven watched above ? 

Once more the tears stole down his youthful 
cheek, but they were no longer hot and bitter. A 
holy calm, a sweet.serenity, dispersed rebellion and 
alarm. 

He sat down there on the bank, still gazing up- 
ward. They were his friends, his safeguard, his 
consolation thenceforward, those far-off, silent, so- 
lemn stars. 

It was Will Yarrel’s first fright, and his last, 
while the island was. his home. 

(To be continued.) 


ABBOTS WOLD. 
———_—_ > —- 
CHAPTER Iv. 


AGNES was an early riser, andon the morning fol- 
lowing the arrival of Captain St.John, she arose 
earlier than usual. She came down the broad stair- 
case with a light step; but it was not quite so swift 
as had been its wont, nor did the air resound with any 
warbling of song from her lips. The old butler saw 
her, and was tempted to stop and inquire if she were 
ill; for Agnes Percy coming down those stairs in 
‘he morning, silent and thoughtful, was a thing he 
had never seen before,and when he reached the 
kitchen, he advanced the idea that the state of her 
health was precarious. He was at. once silenced, 
however, by the chambermaid, who, feeling the dig- 
nity of her position in the upper regions of the castle, 
assumed tu chide him for presuming to give an 
opinion concerning the Lady Agnes without con- 
sulting her. 

“I don't care,” said the butler, stoutly. “She 
came down the stairs as slow and solemn as though 
she'd been going to a funeral,” 

“ Ay, poor lady!” cried the chambermaid, proudly 
conscious of her advantage; “she had reason for 
being solemn, as you call it.” 

By this time those of the. servants who were up 
had gathered about her, and she told to them the 
story of their lord’s adventure upon the highway on 
the previous evening. According to her accouut 
the marquis had been attacked by a score of stout 
robbers, all armed to the teeth; and after he had 
slain half of them, and was beginning to sink from 
loss of strength, who should come up but her lady- 
ship's own cousin, from India, who quickly slew the 
remaining ten of the assassins. “i 

“And such a beautiful-gentleman!” she exclaimed, 
enthusiastically. 

The storm of the previous night had been a very 
short one, the rain having fallen only for two or three 
hours, aud when the sun arose, the only clouds to be 
Seen were a few fleecy masses which were swiftly 
bassingaway tothe westward. There were heavy drops 








hanging upon the bending blades of grass, and upon 
the surrounding foliage; but the carefully gravolled 
walks were hard and dry, and Agnes stepped forth 
into the garden, murmuring a simple prayer of 
thanksgiving, as the grateful breeze, filled with the 
aroma of a thousand sweet-scented shrubs, fanned 
her brow. 

“ How different he is,” shesaid, “from the gentle- 
men of his age who have been in the habit of visiting 
at the castle; how different his looks, his bearing, 
his speech, and how different’ he is in every re- 
spect. Surely this is one whom nature made a 
gentleman!” 

The words were not particularly significant ; but 
they betrayed the course of the maiden’s reflections. 
She bowed her head in thought, and thus she sat 
until a dim shadow seemed to flit before her eyes, 
and with it came a sense of uneasiness—a sort of 
magnetic influence—suspending her reflections, and 
causing her to raise herhead. A quick cry of alarm 
broke from her lips as she beheld, standing directly 
before her, an apparent stranger, but at length 
she recognized him to be a youth whom she 
had seen several times at the boat-landing, and 
whom she had met once or twice while visiting 
among the poor and needy of her father’s tenants. 
She could not be mistaken ; and yet, when she came 
to reflect, she remembered that she had not seen 
him for several months—ay, it had been almost a 
year. But where among the tenants had she seen 
him? Ah! she knew now. She met him when 
she went to see old Dame Callington at the time 
she had the fever. 

But these thonghts and reflections were like 
flashes of light—they all passed while a modest man 
might have been framing words for a speech. And 
she had time for one thing more—to observe that 
the intruder was not far from one or two-and- 
twenty; that he was well dressed, though the style 
of his garb was, to the pure-minded girl, inelegant ; 
and that he possessed a face anda form of much 
comeliness. 

He was of medium height, with good physical 
developments, and his features were far different in 
their mould from the features of those with whom 
he associated. His cheeks were pale, and his large 
dark eyes were slightly sunken—so much so that 
Agnes knew that he must either have been ill, or 
that he had been indulging in dissipation. 

She shuddered as the conviction forced itself upon 
her that the latter cause was most likely the true 
one. 

She had seen men at her father’s table who had 
drank too much wine, and she had marked them on 
the following morning, when they had had recourse 
to the wine-glass for the wherewith to steady their 
nerves ; and she was not slow to discover that the 
man before her betrayed those signs of unsteadiness 
which she had observed in the deep wine-drinker. 
Still, she tried to think that this man had only blun- 
dered accidentally into her presence, and she arose 
and started to walk away, trying very hard the while 
to appear calm and confident. But she was not to 
get away so easily. 

“Lady,” said the interloper; advancing soas to cut 
off her retreat, “I came here on purpuse to speak 
with you.” 

“You must have fancied that I was an early 
wanderer, sir,” she said, with a slight tinge of irony 
in her tone. 

“T knew that it was your habit to walk in the 
garden on pleasant mornings, my dear lady ; and I 
came prepared to remain until you made your appear- 
ance.” 

There was something in the man’s manner that 
alarmed Agnes more than his mere presence had 
done. 

There was a free and easy degree of assurance 
amounting to insolence; and then there was a 
gleaming in his eyes which was strange to her. And 
there was one thing more. As the youth began to 
speak, thus bringing his features into play, she dis- 
covered something strangely familiar in them. 

The something so familiar in this man’s features 
was their strong resemblance to the features of the 
Percies, as she called them to mind from many a 
canvass in the old gallery of the castle. But what 
of this? It could only be an accidental likeness. The 
young man observed that something in his appearance 
had arrested the lady’s attention, and a quiet smile 
curledaround his mouth, as he watched the play of her 
beautiful features; but that smile was not a pleasant 
one. There was something evil in it—most deci- 
dedly evil; and Agnes detected it, for a quick shud- 
der passed through her frame, and in an eager, 
hurried manner, she said: : 

“If you have anything to say to me, sir, I will 
listen ; but I beg that you will be brief. I cannot 
remain here long.” . 

“What I've got to say, Miss Agnes, won’t admit 
of haste, so you will please t> give me time.” 


What did he mean by calling ber Miss Agnes? 
She, the grown-up daugliter of a margiis; and He, 
the child of a tenant! 

“Whoever you are,” she said, with dignity, “ yor 
must bear yourself beseeminugly, if you would have 
me listen to you.” 

“Don’t get into: a passion, my sweet lady—now 
don't, I pray. Be qniet and kind, and I'll very soon 
let you know why I came. I would be friends with 
you. Ifyon willlet me, I will be the best friend you 
have on earth.” 

Agnes was so relieved by this speech that she felt 
really happy for the time. She felt that she had 
done the youth injustice. 

“Indeed, sir,” she said, “I had no thought of 
anger.” 

“Well, well, | hope you didn’t. 
you know me.” 

“Have I not seen you at Mr. Callington’s ?” 
“Very likely. I've been there.” 

“Are you not his son ?” 

“ Whose son?” 

“ Owen Callington’s.” 

“Owen Callington is my grandfather.” 

“JT did not know that Callington had a daughter 
married.” 

“Didn't you? Oh, yes. His daughter Agatha wan 
married before you were born—and before I was 
born, too, for the matter of that.” 

Again he spoke in that familiar, impudent manner 
and Agpes sought once more to pass him. 

oF on listen to you no longer,” she said. 

“Just a moment,” he returned, again waving ber 
back. 

“What have you to say to me, sir?” 

“ First, dear lady, I must tell you that you ave 
very beautiful; and—-- You'd beiter hear me 
out. I was just going to say that your beauty 
might be a most tremendous benefit to your father. 
Would you like to know how?” 

“If I must listen, you can inform me.” 

“Well,” pursued Albert Callingtou—for the reade: 
must have discovered that this was Agatha Callin 
ton’s son—“ I would have you to know that I hold 
your father completely at.my mercy. I can crush 
him in an instant if I please. The proud Marquis of 
Abbotswold is as completely in my power to erush him 
into the dust, as ever was a peer under the power of 
his king! And yet, my dear, your beauty may save 
him. Can’t you see how ?” 

“Stand aside, sir! I can hear no more from you: 

As she attempted to pass him, he caught her by 
the arm. 

“ Hold, lady. You know not what you are doing 

“Unhand me, sir.” 

“ But—think of your father.” 

“ Unhand me, I say. Help! oh, help!” 

“Easy, sweet one. Oh, you can’t get away.” 

He had spoken thus far when a blow, from the 
palm of a heavy hand, upon the side of his face, sent 
him reeling away to the edge of the pond; and 
the next moment Agnes, almost fainting from terror 
and excitement, sank upon the bosom of Sir iupert Si 
John. 

“ In heaven's name, fellow, who are you?” crigd 
the captain, as Callington regained his equilibrium 
and turned towards him. 

“ I'd like to ask you the same question,” he said 
“ But,” he added, with a fierce oath, at the same 
time rubbing his cheek and temple, “ whoever you 
are, you shall have cause to rue the hour on whic! 
you placed a hand upon me.” 

“ Do you threaten me, you young dog ?” 

Agnes had regained her strength, and as Sir Ru 
pert St. John thus spoke, he advanced towards Ca) 
lington with a quick step. 

The look, the bearing, the bulk, aud the whol 
make-up of the gallant soldier, were a sufficient in 
dication to the intruder that he had better be off ; so 
he turned, and hurried away; but when he found 
that he was not pursued, he stopped and spoke : 

“ You shall rue this day—you and the proud lord 
at the castle. The next time I see you, ['ll come 
under a name different from the name | bear now.” 

They watched the fellow uwatil he had passed frour 
their view, and then Sir Rupert turned and offeyed 
his arm, which his companion took as readily a 
though it had been her right so to do for years. — 

“In mercy’s name, Agues, what is the meaning 
all this? Is that fellow crazy? What is it?” 

She did not particularly notice at tlie moment that 
he had called her Agnes. She only knew that there 
was sweet music in his voice, and that his kind and 
affectionate address made her happy. 

“Dear cousin,” she replied, “{ never spoke tw 
the man before. I have seeu him at the cottage of an 
old fisherman—one of papa’s tenants—and I sup 
posed that he was the old man’s son; but he says 
Owen Callington is his grandfather. And I think | 
remember now of having heard something of Avatha 
Callington’s having had a husband—a husband, } 


But I don’t think 
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think, who,ran away and left her almost from the 
tltar. But I will ascertain about that. Some of the 
old servants will know. Ah, yes; there is Gertrude 
she will be able to inform me.” 
And then Agnes went on and told to her com- 
panion the whole story of the interview. 


should have a good education and become a gentle- 
man. 

While Sir John Percy had lived, the grandfather 
had fed upon the hope that if Albert became a 
gentleman, he might do something handsome for 
him. And even after his death, Owen did not des- 


| door. Touching the exact date of his sacerdoty 
| credentials we cannot be sure; but that he had bse, 
duly commissioned by the Church was well know, 
and his labours among the poor peasants and fisher. 
men of his own persuasion had been very succegs{,|' 
for he was of the same stock, and he knew thei, 


Once or twice the maiden shuddered as she re- | pair of the fruition of his bright hopes, especially ; wants. 


peated the words which had been spoken to her; 
but on the whole she gave the account very calmly ; 
and when she found how deeply interested was her 
hearer, she took more pains to relate even the mi- | 
nutest particulars. } 

Had the mischievous little god been permitted to | 
shape the circumstances with his own hands, under 
which he would discharge his arrows at those two 
hearts, he could not have done better than fate had 
thus blindly done. | 

Sir Rupert had appeared just in season to save | 
Agnes from the clutches of a rascal, thus claiming | 
the gratitude which she readily gave him ; and now, 

‘s she told how she had suffered, he had opportunity 
to make known his tender regard and deep solicitude. | 

‘They walked on up to the castle, and when they 

entered the hall, where the marquis stood ready to 
neet them, the erotic archer had discharged his | 
darts to some purpose. Sir Rupert St. John, when he | 
saw the marquis, was a little confused ; for it struck 
him in an instant that his lordship must think it very 
strange to find him with his daughter so early in the 
day, and at so early a period of his visit. But Agnes, 
on the contrary, when she saw her father, hastened 
eagerly forward, showing that she was glad he was 
there to meet her. She threw her arms around his 
neck and kissed him. 

“Upon my soul, you are a pair of early walkers!” 
cried the marquis, with a laugh, after he had saluted 
his guest. 

* We both walked early this morning, certainly,” 
said Sir Rupert ; “but we had not the pleasure of 
setting forth together.” 

The bold captain was quickly relieved by Agnes | 
commencing to tell of the strange adventure which | 
had befallen her; and as he had already heard the 
story, he concluded that he would pass on and allow 
her to speak with her father alone. 

The marquis heard the first part of the story in the 
hall; but when his daughter mentioned the name of 
Callington, he drew her into a private apartment, and 
there she told the whole. | 

“Father, dear father! you are pale—you 4 } 

“Hush, my child! The thought that a villain 
like that should put his hand upon my sweet child— 
oh, it makes me weak, darling !” 

“ But, papa, what did he mean by saying that he 
could crush you—that he had power over you—and 
that he could do such dreadful things? Oh, he did 
not speak like a mere braggart. There wasa fire in 
his eye that frightened me. What did he mean, 
papa? Has he any such power over you? Oh, papa, 
has he?” 

With a mighty struggle the marquis overcame 
the tremyur which had been shaking his frame, and 
kissing his daughier upon the cheek, he said : 

“ Indeed, my child, the fellow must be crazy. But, 
you know, the vagaries of a crazy man are some- 
times dangerous. However, you may rest assured 
that I shall find out what he meant by his strange 
threats; and, furthermore,I will see to it that he 
does not trouble you again. There—put away all 
fear, and go and get ready for breakfast ; but—mark 
me, Agnes—not a word of this to your mother. You | 
will promise me that.” 

‘Lhe girl promised, and left the room ; and when 
the marquis was alone he clasped his hands, and his 
whole frame quaked again. A few seconds, and | 
then he cried : | 

“No, no, it cannot be. Iam foolish to harbour | 
the thought.” | 

And half an hour afterwards he sat at the break- | 
fast table as calm and tranquil as though he had | 
never entertained a fear in his life. | 








CHAPTER V. 

ALBERT CALLINGTON was like others who have 
entered upon a scheme of cruel villany—when 
brought in contact with stern and indignant houour 
he was a coward. But, unfortunately for humanity, 
aud very unfortunately for the principle of right, 
cowards can still be villains; and the more abject 
their cowardice the more dangerous may they be- 
come. 

When young Callington left the garden of the 
castle, he struck off into the park, and bya circuitous 
route reached the highway, and thence his home. 
The cottage which old Owen occupied he called his 
home. 

And here it may be well to give a little insight 
into the youth's antecedents. 

The old fisherman, Owen, was really proud of his 
grandson, and it was his darling plan that the lad 





when year after year passed away, and no male heir 
was born. Said the fisherman to his daughter: 


“ Look ye, Agatha,—bring the lad up a gentleman, | 


and who knows but even the present marquis may 
take a fancy to him.” 

But the old man was destined to an unpleasant 
awakening from his dream. When the lad was 


eighteen years of age it had been determined that he’ 


should go into the army, if he could obtain a com- 
mission. 

‘“\Now,”. said the fisherman, “if Albert can get a 
commission, his fortune is made, and he will be at 
once upon a level with the sons of some of the 
highest nobles of the land. The marquis can get 
him a commission if he will ; and why shouldn't he? 
Get him into the army, and that is all he'll ever be 
called upon to do.” 

And the well-meaning old man went directly up 
to the castle, and gained an audience with his lord- 
ship. 

At first he was nervous, and unable to express his 
wants; but finally he managed to begin; 

“ Your lordship knows the lad I have at home— 
my daughter's son.” 

The marquis had heard that there was a youth 
living with him. 

“T've thought if we could get the lad a commis- 
sion in the army. You know the blood that runs in 
his veins; and——” 

The old man was stopped, in full career, just when 
he had fairly set himself to his work. 

“Owen Callington,” said the marquis, with 


| sternness, “I know there is a lad under your roof 


named Albert Callington; and I know that my 
father made a testamentary provision for the pay- 
ment of a certain sum quarterly for that lad’s use. 
So much I know. Beyond that I have never asked 
any questions, and beyond that I want no informa- 
tion. I think when my father made this provision 
for a member of your family, that you gave a solemn 


pledge to him in return. Beware that you do not | 
| snap of his fingers, “ that for the lily-faced girl! Let 


violate that pledge ; because, if you do, you may 


find a sudden stop on the other side! 
Yes,—the old man remembered very well that he 


| had promised to keep his secret in his own bosom, 


and that he had promised to accept the gift of the 
marquis, and rest content. Without another word 
Owen Callington left the castle, and took his way 
homeward with a drooping head; and when he en- 
tered his cottage, his daughter and Albert were there 
to hear the result of his visit. 

There was bitter disappointment—most bitter—but 
no threats of vengeance. They were never to feel 
again towards Abbotswold as they had felt. The 
old man had been disappointed, and he had been. 
humbled. No threats yet of vengeance ; but ready, 
at any time, and by any means short of direct 
crime, to obtain satisfaction for the bitterness of that 
hour! 

Four years had passed since that time, and a man 
had come who declared that he could help them to 
the satisfaction they desired. 

When Albert entered the cottage, on his return from 
the castle, he found the company just as it had been 
on the previous evening. Owen Callington sat by 
the fire, gray-haired and bent. And why should he 
be thus bent? There were others as old as he 
who bore their three-score-and-odd years right 
sturdily. Ah, he had used nota little of the money 
which came from the Abbotswold banker for rum. 
He begged it of his daughter, and she could not re- 
fuse him. Did she chide him for his conduct, he 
would tell her how her own shame had first broken 
his spirit ; and to stop his mouth from the utterance 
of those painful words, she gave him money. He 
bought rum, and the fiery demon was fast robbing 
him of his manhood. 

There was one other person in the cottage, and the 
tenants of Abbotswold called him the Rev. Mr. Peters. 


He wasasmall man, with heavy, rounding shoulders, | 


and with a head of unusual size. Though not com- 
pletely a hunchback, yet his shoulders were so far out 
of shape as to give him a very decided approximation 
thereto, and his head was thrown forward so far that 
he had the appearance of prying into other people’s 
business, when, perhaps, he had no thought of so 
doing. His head was large, and so were all his 
features save his eyes—and they looked like the eyes 
of a rat, small, sharp, and twinkling—never shining 
with a steady light, but always varying, like the re- 
flection from a crystal in motion. His fathor had been 
a fisherman, and, some had said, a smuggler. But, 
be that as it may, no one had ever thought to bring 
any overt infraction of the laws home to Peters’ 


There is one little incident in his life whi. 
we must here set forth. 

About a year subsequent to the death of Sir Joly, 
Percy, Peters went for permission to hold meetings 
| in the little church of Abbotswold. The rector wa: 

ill, and it had been announced that there would }, 

no preaching for a month, at least. Under this stay, 

of things, Peters thought it would be pleasant {o, 
| his flock to worship in the comfortable church, ani 
he applied to the marquis for permission. 

Now, though a kind-hearted man, and liberal j, 
his way, he told Peters that he would much ratho; 
let the church to Beelzebub himself than to hiy,- 
and he went on to explain that the Prince of Devil 
could do no harm, because the people would fle 
away from him; while he—Peters—might dray 
many unsuspecting people to hear him, and som 
of them be influenced to their eternal sorrow. 

But his explanation did not mend the matter, 
He went away, and in his heart he prayed tha 
he might some time or other be able to punish tl 
marquis for the wrong he had done him. Shortly 
after that, he went to Rome, where he had r- 
mained until within a few months of the time oj 
which we write. 

He had been.in England but a few weeks, and at 
Abbotswold only.two days. He had made his first 
appearance at Owen Callington’s cottage. 

“Well, my lad,” cried the old fisherman, afte: 
Albort had taken a seat, “did ye see the pretty 
lass?” 

“ Ay—lI saw her,” replied the young man. 

Peters saw that something had gone wrong, aud 
he asked Albert to tell them what had happened. 
The youth reflected a few moments, and then told 
his story. He told the whole, even to the blow he 
had received upon the cheek. 

“You were a little premature in threatening quite 





so boldly,” said Peters ; “ but no harm will comefrom 


| it so far as the main chance is concerned.” 


“ Dang it, my lad!” cried the fisherman, with a 


her go, and take the big haul at once.” 

“My son,” interrupted Peters, as Albert was 
about to reply to his grandfather, “ you can judge 
something of the temper. of the girl with whom 
you have to deal, by what you have this morning 
seen. Now, if you will forget the girl, and throw 
her aside entirely, we can very soon accomplish tm, 
rest.” 

“No, no,” uttered Agatha, in eager, pleading 
tones. “Let him marry Agues, and bo the heir. 

“Mercy on me, my daughter,” exclaimed Peters, 
“T cannot comprehend yonr motive in thus urging 
your son to take a wife who does not love him, and 
rest with being the heir of a man who is just as 
likely as not to outlive him; when, by one bold 
stroke, setting the girl aside, he may be Marquis o/ 
Abbotswold. Will you explain it to me?” 

The poor woman clasped her hands. 

“Oh, do not urge this thing; the marquis has been 
very honourable, and ” 

“Out upon thee for an ungrateful child!” inter 
rupted her father, bitterly. “Do you say he 
has been honourable? Was it honour that made 
him spurn me when I presented the claim of 
his own true-born nephew? No! it was pride and 
selfishness of the meanest kind. I prayed then that 
I might be revenged upon him without hurting him 
bodily, and without doing a crime; and now I want 
to doit. So, ungrateful girl, if you——” : 

“ Grandfather!” spoke the youth at this point, 
“ you need not scold that woman any more; though, 
perhaps, she deserved it richly enongh. She dout 
speak from love of me, for she never had auy love 
for me.” 

“ Albert! my boy! Was it to this end that | 
bore you upon my bosom!” 


“Oh, don't try that any more, woman. I dov't 





blame you for not loving me.” 

“Oh, my boy, my boy!” 

And that was another thing that made poor Agatha 
pale and thin.. Her boy did not love hor; aud he 
never sought in any way to make her happy. She 
might not have sorrowed so much for lack of his 
love, if he had been respectful and kind; but he 
‘treated her harshly, and more than once he had 
| placed his hands upon her in anger. He had not 

struck her, as he would strike a man; but he had 
grasped her, and hurled her away, as he might 
have done to a strange boy that was watching him. 

“ Bah!” he cried, casting upon the woman 4 con 
temptuous look; “don't think you can soften me 
; by your crying. You are down on me; you ar 
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against me; and, mind you, I take this course 
7 Sous Percy because I please to do so. Look 
ye,” he continued, growing furious in his speech— | 
jor be it known that he had drank deeply from his | 
grandfather's jug that morning, to fortify himself 
for the interview with Agnes—“if you had your 
way, I should get no good from my claim on Abbots- 
wold at all. Egad! you would have persuaded me 
to let the whole thing drop!” 

“ Yes, Albert,” said poor Agatha, solemnly, “and 
| would urge you still to drop it; for only evil can 
come of it—only evil! only evil!” 

“My good woman,” interposed Peters, half- 
persuasively, and half in a chiding mood ; “ why do 
you say that, when you know that your son is the 
true heir? Indeed, you do wrong to seek thus to 
deprive him of his rights.” 

The woman said, with a look of agony, ‘ you know 
not what you say. It is not a proper thing that 
Albert should seek to cast the whole household at 
the castle into——” 

Atthis juncture the old fisherman came over from 
his seat, and put his hand upon his daughter's 


neck. 

“Girl!” he uttered, in a gasping, hissing tone, 
“beware! You've said enough. If you value your 
life, hold your tongue !” 

Poor Agatha sank back, and covered her face 
with her hands, and then Albert went on with the 
speech, which he had commenced to his grand- 
father. 

“ You may blame her for her ill-wishes to me as 
much as you please ; but don’t look to her to prevent 
me from seeking the hand of Agnes Percy. I am will- 
ing to own that Ilove the girl. She is the handsomest 
one Lever saw; and I’ll have her for my wife if I 
can get her. By the holy cross it will be a great 
thing to bring the proud marquis to acknowledge me 
as his son-in-law.” 

“] should think you would rather be the real mar- 
quis,” suggested Peters. 

A wicked smile passed over the young man’s face, 
as he replied : : 

“I shall have shown that I am the true heir of 
Abbotswold; but if he will give mehis daughter for 
my wife, 1 will not claim the title—I willnot remove 
him from his office—I will be content to stand only 
as heir tothe marquisate while he lives. That is the 
proposition.” 

“So I understand it,” nodded Peters. 

“Well,” pursued Albert, with a significant shrug 
of the shoulders, ‘when it has been clearly estab- 
lished that 1 am the son of Albert Percy, born in 
the sacred bonds of wedlock, and I have taken up 
my abode in the castle, who will be Marquis of Ab- 
botswold ?” , 

Agatha Callington started as though a venomous 
serpent had suddenly dropped upon her hand. 

“T see, Albert, I see,” said Peters. ‘ But, would 
you deceive the marquis? Would you lead him 

“Bless your innocent heart,” cried the young man, 
“you don’t see the drift at all. I shall not deceive 
him. If he deceives himself, that is not my 
fault. I shall say to him thus, now mark: ‘My 
dear uncle, you know I am the son of your elder 
brother, born long before you took these estates ; 
and you see I am the true heir, and, consequently, 
the true marquis. But, if you will give me your 
daughter for my wife, 1 will not remove you. . You 
shall remain just as yon are now; you shall be Mar- 
quis of Abbotswold while you live, and you shall 
entertain your guests at the castle as you always 
have done.’ Do you mark that?” 

“ Yes,” said Peters. 

“Well,” continued Albert, “suppose he entertains 
my offer, what then? He may call himself a mar- 
quis; he may receive his guests at the castle; but 
what will he eventually discover?” 

' Peters waited to hear, and Albert enlightened him 
thus; 

“He will discover that we were both mistaken. 
Che born marquis must be marquis after all!” 

Peters nodded and smiled, and presently he said: 

“He may swallow the bait.” 

“And,” cried Albert, triumphantly, “if he does 
not, then out he goes, and I reign in the big castle 
W ithout his companionship.” 

“And,” added the other, rubbing his hands glecfully, 
‘I may always feel at home there.” 

“| trust you do not doubt my word in that respect,” 
said Albert. 

“ Of course not,” replied the clergyman. “I shall 
bring the evidence together for you, and you will 
pay me well,” 

“Pshaw! I know I’ve got to make yon fat, both 
you and your purse. And you will not worry while 
you have the reing in yourown hands. — But tell me, 
When can you have everything ready so thatI can 
present my claim and make it good?” 





“Just as soon as we settle upon a lawyer.” 


“Why not take Mr. Spitman?” suggested Albert. 

Peters regarded his youthful friend with a patroni- 
zing look, and smiled as he replied : 

“You've got much to learn yet, my son. I 
have settled upon a barrister who will handle the 
business cleverly, and who will settle the whole 
thing without bringing it before a jury. I allude 
to Sir Charles Stanwood. He is a friend of the chan- 
cellor, and can bedepended upon.” 

“Sir Charles!” repeated the young man, in sur- 
prise. 

“Ay, why not? © Would you have anything be- 
low a baronet to defend a marquis ?” 

“Egad, I forgot! Of course we'll havea baronet | 
for our counsellor !” 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE love between Sir Rupert St. John and Agnes 
Percy was of quick growth, and quickly understood 
on both sides; and it was a deep and fervent love. 
Like all sudden loves, it was the outgrowth of the 
heart’s pure fancy, seeking no let or hindrance from 
reason or judgment; but, nevertheless, it found a 
most firm and enduring foundation in honour and 
esteem ; for Sir Rupert knew that his lovedone was | 
worthy of his soul’s entire confidence and adoration ; | 
while Agnes was blessed with the assurance that | 
here wasa man whom she could not only love and | 
honour, but upon whom she could lean for support 
always. 

The captain had breathed no word of love to Agnes 
Percy. Atleast, he had not intended so to do; and 
he would not do it until he had received permission 
from her father. And would that permission be 
granted? Would the Marquis of Abbotswold—one 
of the wealthiest peers of the realm—give the hand 
of his only child to a poor soldier, who had little 
more than his pay to live upon, and whose only title 
was one that had been won upon the field of battle ? 
And yet his lordship had been very kind to him, and 
had allowed him the privilege of close friendship in 
his family. At all events, he was determined to 
know his fate at once, and on the very first oppor- 
tunity he approached the marquis upon the subject. 
It was early evening, and the captain met his host in 
the library. 

“My lord,” he said, after conversing a while 
upon topics of ordinary moment, “I have a matter 
of business to discuss which is to me of deevest in- 
terest ; and I shall be bold, and use no useless words 
in coming at it.” 

“That is right, Sir Rupert.” The marquis tried 
to smile, and to speak calmly; but there was a 
trouble which he could, not hide—a trouble which 
éaused him to clutch his fingers nervously together, 
aud which made his lips quiver. 

At another time Sir Rupert would have noticed this, 
and perhaps remarked upon it; but on the present 
occasion he was himself far from being entirely com- 
posed, so he was in no mood to notice the pertur- 
bation of his host. The words which had formed 








themselves upon his lips occupied his whole thought, 
and with not a little anxiety of manner he spoke | 
them: 

“Iu order to give you a perfect understanding of 
the whole matter, I have only to tell you that I 
love your daughter. I have not yet spoken to 
her of love, deeming it proper that I should have 
your consent before I did so.” 

The marquis arose, and walked away to the other 
side of the apartment. A sudden cloud had come 
over his face, and his frame shook perceptibly. Sir 
Rupert St. John was not at all surprised. 

He supposed this perturbation was simply the 
manifestation of emotion resulting from the sudden 
thought of parting with his child. 

He had seen how the marquis loved that sweet 
child ; he had marked the doting fondness—the wor- 
ship—and he did not wonder that the parent, thus 
almost living upon the love of his child, should be 
startled at the thought of giving that child up. 

“ Rupert,” said the marquis, coming back and 
taking his hand, “I can make my answer as brief as 
was your proposition. The one object of my life, 
before which all other objects dwindle into compa- 
rative insignificance, is the happiness of my child. I 
know she must marry, and perhaps leave me, and I 
tell you the simple truth when I say that I would 
rather have you for her husband than any man | 
know.” 

“My dear cousin! my dear marquis!” cried our 
hero, seizing him by the hand, and shaking him in 
a most wild and jubilant manner. “ How can I thank 
you for this! Icannot. I can only show by a life- 
time of devotion how deeply I prize the gift and 
appreciate its worth.” » 

Now, in truth, the marquis had something more 
upon his mind which he wished to say; but he could 





not say it after this exuberant outburst of joy and 
thanks. He had heard whisperivgs which worried him, 


and——but never mind. He allowed Sir Rupert St. 
John to take his answer and depart; and when he 
was once more alone, he sank down and bent his head 
upon his hand. 

“No, no,” he murmured to himself. “It is well 
asitis. ‘Thus far only rumours have reached me, 
and they may be as idle as the wind that blows. | 
will give them no more heed. [am only borrowing 
trouble when everything is miue that can make io 
comfortable.” 

And yet, when, a little while afterwards, he paced 
up and down the old library, and gazed around upon 
the books which he had studied so much and so long 
—books which had engaged his boyhood’s interest— 
books which had furnished the food of the studies of 


| his youth—books which had beguiled so many of his 


manhood’s hours—when he gazed upon them now, he 
felt that a mine was being prepared beneath his feet, 
which might separate him for ever from these che- 
rished objects! Resolve as he would, he could not 
put the thought from him. 

The marquis had walked till he was tired, and had 
taken a seat by the table on which stood the lamp, 
when a servant appeared and announced that a gen 
tleman wished to see him, at the same time ad- 
vancing and handing to his master a card. 

“ What is this?” demanded the marquis, suddenly 
seized with a spasm that shook him frem head to 
foot. 

“ The gentleman said it was his card, my lord.” 

“Send him up.” 

The servant withdrew, and he looked at the card 
again. 

“Heavens! Oh! it cannot—cannot be! 

The card bore the name—* Albert Percy.” 

When Sir Rupert St. John went out from the library 


” 


| he directed his steps towards the small drawing-room 


which led out from the great dining-hall, where he 
found Agnes alone. He had told her that he was 
going to see her father, and that he would like to speak 
with her afterwards ; and she had promised that she 
would wait for him in that apartment. When he 
entered she arose and took astep forward to meet hin. 
He held out his hands, and she, understanding thu 
silent appeal, placed her own therein. His interview 
with the marquis must have made the captain bold ; 
for no sooner had the maiden given him her hands 
and looked up into his face than he said: 

“ Dear lady, I have just come from your father— 
and he has given rise to a joy which looks to you for 
its full fruition. I told him that I loved his daughter, 
and that I wished his consent to a confession to the 
sweet object herself. And he told me that he would 
rather take me fora son-in-law than any other man 
he knew. Agnes!—dear Agnes! have I spoken in 
vain ?” 

She gazed up through gathering tears, but made nv 
answer. 

“ Agnes, [loved you the moment I saw you, and from 
that time to the present my heart has held this blessed 
love as a boon so priceless, that all the wealth of all 
the world would be but as dross were it mine, 
without your love in return. This is no wild flight 
of fancy, Agnes, but the solemn utterance of truth. 
Be frank, be generous, and let me know my doom.” 

Agnes Percy had thought of this event—had 
thought of this confession—and she had framed in 
her mind the mannerin which she would receive it. 


| She had planned that she would smile, tantalize 


and tease him, in a pleasant way. But, alas for all 
human calculations where the heart is the grand 
mover! She never thought of smiling—she never 


| thought of teasing him; but entirely overcome by 


the whelming emotions of the blissful event, she 
laid her head upon his bosom, and fervently made 
answer: 

‘ ‘Rupert, if you can take me, and love me, and be 
happy in owning my love in return, I will be yours 
with all my heart and soul, and I will love you, and 
you alone, while life is mine!” 

Awhile they stood bound in that first embrace of 
all-absorbing love—the whole world of joy and 
blessing seeming to be concentrated then and there ; 
and anon they returned to sober reason, and talked 
of the bright things that were to be theirs in the 
coming time. 

And now, leaving the lovers to enjoy this hour of 
happiness, ere yet the storm-cloud bursts upon 
them, let us return to the library and see how the 
marquis receives his visitor. 

(To be continued) 


Lorp NAPIER’s INTRODUCTION TO THE HousE OF 
Lorps.—The ceremonial of introducing Lord Napier 
of Magdala to his seat in the Hereditary Chamber o 
Peers was performed with the wonted pomp and ci: 
cumstance. The Lyon King-at-Arms was abse' 
owing to illness, but his mantle of scarlet and go! 
hung with graceful ease from the shoulders of th 
fat and portly gentleman who officiated for him. Lord 
Edward Howard, M.P., acted as [lereditary Grau 
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Marshal of England, being /ocum tenens for his 

nephew, thd Duke of Norfolk, who will be of agein a 

few months. Lord Edward's appearance on this oc- 

casion may therefore be assumed to be his last inany 

similar ceremonial. At five o’clock the Usher of the 

Black Rod, Sir A. Clifford, in full official uniform of | 
dark blue and gold, approached the ante-room to an- 

nounce that the chamber was open, and, leading the | 
way through the Lords’ lobby, was followed by Lyon 
King-at-Arms, the Grand Marshal, Lord Longford, in 
his robe, and closely followed by Lord Napier, the | 
bronzed hero of Magdala, who was supported by Lord 

Strathnairn. His sponsor presented him tothe Lord 

(“hancellor. The writ of summons was then read, | 
the oath administered, the roll signed by the new | 
Peer, and he was then again presented to the Chan- | 
ellor, who on this occasion shook him by the hand. 

lhe new Lord then returned from the woolsack, bow- 

ing three times, and was conducted to the extreme | 
nd of the top bench, where he took his seat between | 
iis sponsors, covered and ceremoniously bowed, 

ouching his hat and slightly raising it to the Chancel- 
lor. After sitting a minute or two he was conducted 

o another part of the House, and passed out to the 
Queen's robing-room. The ceremonial was thus 
brought toa conclusion. 


Hovsrs or LEGISLATURE.—The cubical contents ' 
f the Senate Chamber at Paris are 240,000 ft. ; it has 
208 seats for members, and 430 seats in all. The 
Chamber of the Corps Législatif has 277,000 cubic 
feet of space, 372 seats for members, and 712 seats 
in all. The cubical contents of the House of Lords | 
at Berlin are 83,000 ft.; seats for members, 278; total 
seats, 471. House of Representatives at Berlin, 
200,000 ft.; seats for members, 416; total seats, 827. 
The cubical contents of the House of Lords at | 
Florence are 255,400 ft.; members’ seats, 372; total | 
seats, 787. Chamber of Deputies, 467,000 ft. ; mem- 
bers’ seats, 492 ; total seats, 944. At Washington the | 
cubical contents of the Senate Chamber are 244,000 ft.; 
members’ seats, 88; total seats, 876. House of Re- ; 
presentatives, 409,000 ft. ; members’ seats, 312; total | 
seats, 1,812. At London the cubical contents of the 
louse of Lords are 173,000 ft. ; members’ seats, 270 ; 
total seata, 466. The present House of Commons of the 
United Kingdom is 68 ft. long by 44 ft. wide on the 
loor; on the gallery level, 83 ft. by 45 ft.; height, 
\4 ft.; cubical contents, 127,000 ft.; members’ seats, 

8%; total seats 621. The new house now proposed 
by Mr. Rarry would be 63 ft. by 63 ft. on the floor ; | 
74 ft. by 71 ft. on the gallery level; height, 39 ft. ; | 

ibical contents, 154,300 ft.; members’ seats, 569; | 
total sefts, 899. The cubical contents would be less 
than those of any other of the po) ular Chambers | 
above named ; but in the number cf members’ seats 
it would exceed them all; and in the total number 
of seats it would exceed Paris and Berlin, but be ex- 
seeded by Florence and Washington. The House of 
Representatives at Washington is 112 ft. by 74 ft. 


MICHEL-DEVER. 
a 
CHAPTER XL. 


(LATRE was in her walking-costume ; a gray 
iress of soft, shining material, relieved at the throat 
by a scarf of brilliant colours; a coquettish little 
bonnet set on her magnificent head of hair, of a 
tawny bronze, through which flickered gleams of 
gold. Her complexion was neither brown nor fair, 
sud her dark eyes had a depth and lustre unknown 
to them in her earlier days. 

Her rounded figure was as supple and graceful as | 
that of a young antelope, aud it seemed impossible that 
she could ever be guilty of an awkward movement. 

She glanced rapidly around the room, unclosed 
her ruby lips to speak, when Julia, who had closely 
foliowed her, exclaimed: 

“Where is my brother? Madelon told us he had 
arrived, but I do not see him here. Oh, mamma, I 
perceive how glad you are looking, and I am sure you 
have hidden him. Yes, there are his feet below that 
curtain. I see them plainly.” 

She dashed at the curtain, drew it aside, and An- 
drew clasped her in his outstretched arms. 

“What a keen little detective you are,” he laugh- 
ingly said, as he issued from his retreat. “I meant 
to rush out upon you, and take you by surprise. How 
you have grown, my pet, aud—and Claire is positively 
dagzling. I declare | should not have known her.” 

He came forward holdiug out his hand, which was 
taken with an air of frank curdiality, and Claire held 
up her cheek to be saluted, as had been her childish 
habit after a separation. 

Andrew approached his lips to its velvety surface, 
scarcely touching it, but even that contact made him 
shiver as if with sudden pain. She gaily said: 

“Tecan return your compliment, Audrew, for you 





too have wonderfully improved. You have grown 





into a stately man, and you look like that fine 
picture of your father which hangs in your mother’s 
room at the Grange.” 

“Thank you, for that is very handsome; when 
I was a little fellow I used to wonder if the heathen 
gods were grander-looking than that dark man, with 
his proud face and regal bearing. Do you really think 
I so strongly resemble him, Claire?” 

There was an inflexion of eagerness in his tone 
which Mrs. Courtnay did not like, and she hastened 
to say: 

* ee is as handsome’does,’ you know, An- 
drew. Do not show too much anxiety about your 
outward appearance, but let me tell what a good and 
dutiful son you are; how willing you have shown 
yourself to meet my views for you.” 

Andrew flushed slightly, and coldly said : 

“ As you please, mother; but do not give. me too 
much credit for obedience to your wishes. What I 
have settled upon, I thought best for my own happi- 
ness.” ? 

“ Of course; no one will doubt that, 1 am sure. 
You must congratulate him, Claire, on the new pros- 
pects that are opening before him. We shall havea 
wedding soon after our return, and the bride will be 
my favourite, Emma Carleton.” 

“That is charming news, indeed,” cried Claire, 
with beaming face. 

But Julia did not seem so well pleased with the 
announcement. She was still clinging to her 
brother's breast, fondly caressing him, and she 


| placed her mouth close to his ear, and whispered : 


“ Brother, | hoped you loved Olaire, and would 
persuade her to go back with us. She wou't go un- 
less you do.” 

His face flushed deeply, but he replied in the same 
tone: 

“ Nonsense, child. She can’t marry me, you know, 
so she had better stay behind.” 

“No, I don’t know anything of the kind,” pouted 
Julia. ‘“ Cousin Emma isn’t half so sweet and pretty 
as Claire.” 

‘“* What is that you are saying, Julia?” asked her 


, mother, in a tone that was sharp for her to use. 


“You had better go and take off your things now. 
Supper will be served directly, and when that is 
over, we can have along and pleasant evening to- 
gether.” 

“Come, pet,” said Claire, “let us run off and 
make ourselves presentable in time forsupper. Iam 
ready for it, for we have had a long walk this after- 
noon.” 

The two left the room together, and Andrew sat 
down looking moodily into vacancy. His mother 
asked ; 

* What has Julia said to bring that cloud upon your 
brow ?” 

“Oh, nothing that I did not know and feel before. 
She seems very fond of Claire, and most anxious to 
take her home with us. It annoys me to see 
how impossible that is; on Julia’s account though, 


| remember, mother. Claire can henceforth be nothing 
| to me.” 


“Of course, you fully understand that, Andrew. 
She would be nothing more than a sister to you, even 
if she could ; and as you have plighted your troth to 
Emma, you surely cannot regret that.” 

“ No—lI will not regret it. Claire is as beautiful 
as a dream, but as wilfuland tantalizing as a demon. 
She will lead many a poor fellow a dance that will 
end, heaven knows how! I may be dazzled and bewil- 
dered by her, but if we could be tied together, we 
should make life hateful to each other. You see that I 


| have fully learned to understand her nature and my 


own, mother. For a few moments the old glamour 
came back, but I am sane again. The efforts of three 
years to tear her image from my heart have not been 
vain, I assure you, so don’t look so much alarmed.” 

Mrs. Courtnay uneasily said : 

“T feared such a result, and if I could have pre- 
vented a meeting between you, I would have done so. 
You are a man now, Andrew, and should possess the 
self-control of one. You are bound in honour to 
Emma, and you must resolutely close your heart to all 
fascivations but hers.” 

“TI understand all about that,” was the impatient 
reply. ‘“ My senses were only bewildered a few mo- 
ments by that peerless creature. If it were anything 
more than that, I should scarcely have acknow- 
ledged the effect she produced upon me. I am safe, 
mother; for I am not going to be foulish enough to 
open my heart toa syren that would ever elude me 
as this one would. Here comes supper, and I am 
very glad of it, for I am very hungry.” 

Madelon, a neat French maid, came in with the 
supper-tray, on which were more substantial 
viands than are usually partakeu of at that meal ; 
for she remembered that the young gentleman had 
just arrived from a long journey, and she provided 
accordingly. 

Claire and Julia made their appearance, and the 


four passed a very pleasant evening together. My 
| Courtnay observed that the manner of ber protég; 
to Andrew was friendly, but with a decided tinge of 
| coldness in it, which plainly said, that beyoas 
| fraternal friendship he was nothing to her. gh, 
laid aside the many fascinating little way, 
| which ordinarily made her so enchanting to thos, 
| with whom she was thrown, and assumed a dignity 
| of bearing which was something entirely new {) 
her. 
Andrew tacitly accepted this new role, and treate; 
her with quiet respect, not suffering any indica. 
tion of his real feelings to appear on the surface, 

He had flattered himself that he had put her from 
' his heart, and to make a relapse impossible, he haq 
| placed a barrier between them, which he believed 
| he should consider impassable. 

But to his dismay he found, even on this firs 
evening of renewed intercourse, that the slightes: 
glance of encouragement from Claire would bri 
him to her feet again, reckless of all other ties and 

| obligations. 

It was a humiliating discovery, and his pride rosy 
| up in arms to defend his honour, and to keep him 
| true to the faith he had pledged to one he knew ty 
| be tenderly attached to him. 
| As the days passed on, the struggle became more 
| difficult, for the very reserve Claire manifested to- 

wards him, served only to add new fuel to the fire 
that sprang with devouring force from the dead 
ashes into which he believed it had been consumed. 

Yet Andrew was so completely on his guard tha 
neither his mother nor the object of his wild pas- 
sion suspected. what was passing in his tortared 
heart. He was soon ready to cast his obligations to 
the winds, to dare all to make this adorable creature 
his own. 

He would force her to his arms ; compel a return 
to his love; nor would he despair of success in 
what was so vital to himself. Claire no longer 
loved Thorne ; and the faatastic idea of yet receiv- 
ing justice from him must be set aside at all risks. 
She should be his own; that unworthy ingrate 
should never reclaim her, never. 

Such were the thoughts that seethed perpetually 
within him; yet Andrew did such violence to his 
own nature, that he effectually coucealed every indi- 
cation of them, even from the watchful eyes of his 
mother, and she congratulated herself on the per- 
fect indifference both seemed to manifest towards 
each other. 

Claire was very agreeably occupied in superintend- 
ing the making up of the new and elegant ward- 
robe in which she was to make her début in the 
society she panted to enter, and she paid no more 
attention to Andrew than was necessary to keep him 
in good humour. She did not suspect the state of 
his feelings. 

The time for M. Latour’s return to Paris was 
drawing near, and the preparations for the departure 
of the Courtnay family had commenced.  ‘l'owards 
the end of July, the party was seated at the luncheon 
table discussing their plans, when Andrew turned to 
Claire and said : 

“ You have never been with me to Versailles, as 
you promised when I first came. I wish to visit 
| the palace and stand on the balcony, ou which the 
heroic Marie Antoinette appeared before that in- 
furiated mob of demons, holding her child in her 
arms. Will you come this afternoon, Claire? | 
wish you to be my companion when I visit that 
spot ?” 

“IT scarcely know how I can go, for mamma and 
Julia have an engagement, and they expect me to go 
with them.” 

“I daresay they will excuse you,” he lightly r- 
plied, ‘and as it is the first time 1 have asked you 
to go out with me, I think you might consent without 
hesitation. I hope you are not afraid to trust your- 
self in my care.” 

“ Afraid! No, indeed, why should I be? I have 
been to Versailles several times, but [shall be glad 
to make another pilgrimage to the spot, around which 
so mauy historical associations cluster, if your 
mother will excuse me from going with her.” 

“ It is settled then, for I am sure she will offer 10 
objections. What do you say, madame mére? Will 
not Julia suffice to you this afternoon, while, for 
once, and perhaps for the last time, I monopolize 
Claire?” 

“ If it be all the same to you, Andrew, I had rather 
you would defer your visit to another day. 1 wish 
particularly to take Claire with me this afternoon. 

Sie saw the storm that was gathering on lis 
brow, and deprecatingly added: 

“It can make little difference to you, I suppose. 
If it does, however, I will let both her and Julis 
accompany you, as it is not customary here for young 
ladies to drive out aloue with gentlemen.” 

“That is nonsense, muther, for brothers escort 
their sisters in all countries, aud Claire is such t 
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we. Lwill be frank with you. Ido not wish Julia 
io go, because I desire to have a long conversation 
with Claire before her brother comes, and this will 
tyes most agreeable opportunity.” 

ure. Coastal still peeve a little, but Andrew 
arried his point ; and so completely had he blinded 
both ladies, that neither of them suspected the real 

ject he had in view. It was deci ed that Claire 
should accompany him to Versailles, and soon after 
his mother had set out on her visit with Julia, An- 
irew drove to the door in a handsome open carriage, 
with a boy in livery behind. Claire was quite ready, 
aud she took her place by his side with smiling 
vrace, happy in the anticipation of an agreeable drive 
with a pleasant companion. 

The desperate venture which had been gradually 
vaturing in young Courtnay’s mind through the 
last few weeks had been carefully prepared for, and 
he believed that once safely out of the town with his 
fair companion, he could not fail to bring it to a 
successful termination, in spite of such opposition 
as Claire might offer. 

When she came to understand pees in- 
censity of his passion for her, she must 
iorgive hi The love that mastered his whole 
being must not only win pardon for this outrage, 
hut it must appeal to her tender woman's heart to 
return it. 

Such was Andrew's insane reasoning. For the 
present he had but one objeet im view: to gain the 
ihsolate mastery of Claire's fate,and force her to re- 

ain beside him at any cost to himself or to her; 

He was like @ man in delirium: he had lost 
is mental balance, and he plunged forward in the 
vath he had elected to take, of conse- 
juences. 

heir conversation was gay and careless enough 
till they had passed the of the town 
aud driven several miles into the . The 
horse Andrew drove was a magnificent English bay, 
that could easily make his twelve miles in the hour, 
and the exhilarating motion brought a bright colour 
into the sparkling face of Claire, and gave new anima- 
tion to her spirits. She scarcely noticed whither they 
were going, till Courtnay suddenly turned into a 
ross-road leading through a thick woodland. 

\s the carriage swept rapidly onward, Claire, in 
sone perturbation, asked : 

“Have you not mistaken the road, Andrew? I 
thought you were too well acquainted with this part 
to leave the public thoroughfare.” 

And with a sudden feeling of apprehension, Claire 
xlanced at the dark face that was looking down upon 
her, She saw that it was radiant with exultation, 
passion, and power, and she trembled in spite of her 
efforts to be calm. 

In fervent tones, he replied : 

“It means that I adere you—that I cannot live 
without you, and I will dare everything to make you 
mine. You are slower of comprehension than I 
thought, Claire, if you cannot divine my intentions. 
All is prepared for our union, and the tie that will 
bind you to the man who lives only for you, will 
surely be considered more sacred than the one you 
persist in regarding as anything more than the nul- 
lity it is,” 

With defiant haughtiness, she asked ; 

“Do you imagine for a moment that I will submit 
to be forcibly united to any man, or consent to live 
with him on any terms after the perpetration of such 
an outrage? No; you mistake me much, if yousup- 
pose such a thing possible. I command you to turn 
the horse’s head in the direction of Paris, and take 
me back to your mother. The affection I feel for 
you will be turned to loathing, if I am forcibly. bound 
to you, nor shall any earthly power induce me to re- 
main with you. I would sever myself from you as 
widely as earth and sea can sunder us—refuse to hold 
any an with you throughout all my fu- 
ture life,” 

“You think so now, Claire, but I will change all 
that, You shall not be able to resist my efforts 
'v win you, and as to leaving me, you shall not have 
‘he Opportunity to escape. At first, it may be a 
bondage of hate, but time and effort will turn it into 
submission, and affection, for the master of your des- 
tiny.” 

His tone was so determined, his manner so resolute, 
that courageous as Claire was, she began to grow 
alarmed. She asked herself if it could be possible 
that Andrew would perpetrate so great an outrage 
‘wainst her as to tear her forcibly from her friends, 
‘ud immure her in some lonely spot till she purchased 
re —_ by bending to his will? She faintly in- 
juired: 

“How will you accomplish that? Yon cannot se- 
vrete me from the knowledge of those who are in- 
‘crested in me. You will not absent yourself from your 
mother and sister?” 

.“CanT not? I will do anything for the sake 

securing you. I have made my arrangements. 





Relays of horses are provided, and as soon as we are | 
married, I shall set out with you for Switzerland. | 
Hidden there in some secluded mountain hamlet, I | 
will remain, till, like Petruchio, I havetamed my fair 

one, and brought her to know that I am her true lord 

and master. Our honeymoon may not be as sweet 

as that you once enjoyed with atraitor, but it will be 

followed by the sober certainty ‘of waking bliss,’ 

which is better than your first experience of wedded 

happiness.” 

Claire trembled; she felt the conviction that the 
man beside her was suffering from temporary mad- 
ness, and how to escape from him was her only 
thought. She leaned back on the seat, and tried to 
recover complete control of herself ; for throngh her 
own coolness and self-possession, she knew her only 
road to safety lay. She had exhausted all the argu- 
ments at her command without any result, so she re- 
mained passive, and no more was said till a sudden 
turn in the road brought in view a small ivy- 
covered cottage standing amid a clump of trees. 

It appeared to be a lodge belonging to a chateau 
which loomed in the distance, gray, gloomy, and half- 
ruinous. The place seemed an utter solitude. 
Nothing was to be heard save the murmur of the 
evening breeze through the trees, or the cry of some 
bird among them. No living form was to be seen, 
but the door of the cottage was open, anda thin spire 
of smoke curled up from its chimney. 

Andrew dashed up to the door, threw the reins to 
the lad, who had not been able to understand a word 
of the conversation carried on so near him, and of- 
fered his hand to Claire to assist her to alight. As 
it would have been useless to refuse to do so, she 
descended from the vehicle, and submitted to be led 
towards the house. 

A woman in sabots, and a high cap rigidly starched, 
arose from a wheel at which she was spinning flax, 
and made a low courtesy. She made signs towards 
an inner chamber, and Claire soon discovered that 
she was dumb. Courtnay seemed to understand the 
motions of her fingers, for he nodded, and said: 

“It is all right. Come, Claire, this is our humble 
temple in which to celebrate our nuptials. I hope 
by this time that you have seen the folly of opposing 
me, and will act with proper decorum before the 
clergyman, Let us goin. Weshall find him await- 
ing us.” 

“ He is very accommodating, but you must excuse 
me from going to seek him. I have no use for his 
services, and I am sureI never wish to look upon 
the face of so unprincipled a wretch as that man 
must be who dares to profane his sacred calling in 
such a way as this. It will be useless to attempt to 
carry on this farce, Andrew, for I shall refuse to 
make the responses, and the marriage will be illegal 
unless Ido.” 

“We shall see about that,” he replied, through 
his half-closed teeth. “If you refuse to go to him, 
he can come to you. It does not signify where the 
words are spoken that will give me the right to con- 
trol you.” 

With a defiant bend of her haughty head, Claire 


sat down upon a wooden bench near the door, and | 


began to make signs to the woman herself ; but she 
shook her head, and averted hereyes. With a laugh 
Andrew said: 

“It’s of no use, she won't aid you in any way, for 
my gold has already bought. her up. You need not 
attempt to run away, for a man is on guard near the 
door by this time, and you would at once be caught, 
and brought back.” 

Andrew turned from her, rapped on the door of 
communication, and called out in a loud tone: 

“Come forth, reverend sir, and perform your duty 
quickly. We have no time to lose.” 

There was a slight noise, the door opened, and a 
small, wiry-looking man, with bleared eyes, and a 
red nose, appeared. 

He wore the gown as typical of his calling, 
but nothing else about him indicated the pro- 
fession to which he belonged. He was evidently a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing, and but for Andrew's de- 
termination to make her lawfully his own, Claire 
would have believed that he had picked up some 
drunken brawler to play the part in the approaching 
ceremony, That this one was a disgrace to the 
order to which he belonged she had no difficulty in 
seeing. 

He carried a prayer-book in his hand, which was 
opened at the marriage service, and he came forward 
with a shambling gait, saying, ina rather tremulous 
voice: 

“T am quite ready, Mr. Courtnay. Good evening, 
miss; I hope that you have got over your scruples 
about that first marriage, and are as ready to take 
my young friend here, as he is anxious to secure 
you. Now that I see you, I do not wonder at his 
infatuation; I’ve seen many beauties in my day, 
but you outshine them all.” 





The vulgar familiarity of this address heightened 


the disgust of Claire, and with haughty scorn she 
replied : 

“T have been bronght hither against my will, and 
if you attempt to carry out the infamous purpose 
you have been bribed to accomplish, it will be at 
your own deadly peril. You must be aware that 
such a proceeding as this is illegal, and that the fet 
ters you would place upon me are as easily broken 
as a rope of sand. If you really bea clergyman, 
you must know that the ceremony of marriage per- 
formed by you between that madman and myself 
cannot stand. I protest against it, and I shall refuse 
to utter the responses.” 

He insolently replied : 

“Tt is useless to work yourself into a passion, 
mademoiselle. It cannot serve you. You do not 
know my name; you will never see me again, so | 
shall run norisk. I came hither to unite you to my 
young friend here, and I shall do it, in spite of any 
opposition you may offer. I shall really be doing 
you good service to give you to a protector who is 
rich, and madly in love with you.” 

“ Andrew, will you really go on with this infamy ?” 
asked Claire, despairingly. ‘Stop, I implore you, 
before it is too late.” 

He made no other reply than to go to the 
door to ascertain if the husband of the peasant 
woman was at the post assigned him. He beckoned 
to him to approach, and after exchanging a few 
words with him, turned to Claire and quietly said: 

“Allis ready. Come, Claire, you cannot escape 
me now, and you will find it best to accept your 
destiny as gracefully as possible.” 

He would have taken her hand, but she haughtily 
repulsed him, and looking steadily at him, said: 

“ Andrew, if you persist in this wickedness, | 
shall kill you. Do you hearme? Iwill take your 
life sooner than become the slave of your will.” 

“Tt is I who will become your slave, my angel. 
Death at your hands will be sweeter than life with- 
out you. Come, my love; time is passing, and we 
must be far from here before evening.” 

He threw his arms around her, and forcibly lifted 
her to herfeet. She struggled to escape from him, 
and shrieked aloud in the hope that someone might 
chance to hear her who was not in league with her 
mad lover. 

Courtnay held her to his side inexorably, and ex- 
hausted by her efforts to free herself, Claire began 
to grow faint and sick. 

“ Now is the time,” said the clergyman. ‘ She 
cannot offer any farther resistance, and Nannette 
can bend down her head atthe proper time, I'll give 
her a sign, and she knows what she has to do.” 

“Cut the ceremony as short as possible; there is 
no need of all the rigmarole that is in the book,” 
said Andrew, irreverently. “Have it over before 
she gains breath to scream again. I shall know 
how to reconcile her when it is all over.” 

The man nodded, and without farther preamble 
struck into the heart of the service,—“ I, Andrew, 
take thee, Claire, to my wedded wife, to have and to 
hold from this day forward.” He paused there, and 
Courtnay replied in a sonorous voice—* I will.” 

He then attempted to address the same form to 
the unwilling bride, but she struck the book from his 
hand, and by a violent wrench tore herself from the 
grasp that held her and fled towards the door. It 
was darkoned at the same moment by the form of a 
gentleman into whose arms she almost rushed. 

The intruder was a middle-aged, gray-haired man, 
for whom Antoine, the peasant on guard, had made 
way with evident signs of affright and amazement 
upon his features. He was a slender, dark-eyed man, 
with a thoughtful, expressive face, and the air and 
dress of a gentleman. He regarded the scene before 
him with evident astonishment, and in a voice that 
sounded strangely familiar to Claire, said : 

“T have intruded ona wedding party, I believe, but. 
from all the indications it would seem a lucky thing 
for the bride that I have made my appearance. An- 
toine, how has such an affair been arranged to take 
place in your cottage, without the knowledge of any- 
one at the chateau ?” 

The trembling peasant abjectly replied: 

“Oh, my lord, I—I did not know that you had re- 
turned, or I should never have presumed to do such 
a thing. But the young gentleman offered me so 
much money to let the little affair come off here, 
that—that I could not refuse the chance to gain it?” 

Courtnay, alternately pale and red, was so taken 
by surprise by this unexpected interruption, that 
for a few moments he was incapable of speaking. He 
recovered himself sufficiently to approach Claire, who 
still clung speechless to the arm of the unknown, and 
attempted to remove her. With assumed calmness 
he said: 

“This lady is my wife, sir, or nearly so, for the 
ceremony was almost concluded when you made 
your inopportune appearance. You will oblige me by 
retiring, aud it can be finished.” 











“Excuse me, sir, but I prefer hearing what this 
young lady has to say, before I leave her to your 
mercy again. She was evidently resisting your at- 
tempt to force her to marry you; Iam the lord of the 
manor, and I am bound to protect herif she needs 
my assistance.” 

By this time Claire had recovered sufficiently to 
speak. Assured of his power to protect her, she 
composedly said : 

“T appeal to you, sir, to save me from a man who 
is suffering from temporary insanity. Nothing else 
can excuse the violence of which he has been guilty. 
I have been reared with him; his mother has been 
one to me, but I have never given him cause to be- 
lieve that I could be induced to marry him. In fact, 
there are insuperable obstacles to our union; but 
seized with sudden madness, he has made this at- 
tempt to trample them in the dust. Protect me 
from him, but deal gently with him, for when he 
returns to his sober senses, he will be able to appre- 
ciate the enormity of the wrong he was about to 
do me.” 

“ It was no wrong—I am not mad,” cried Andrew, 
with blazing eyes and white lips. “I will make 
you mine, or die in the attempt. Come back to me ; 
I have the best right to you, and this stranger shall 
not come between us. If he persist in doing so, his 
life shall be the forfeit.” 

He drew from his pocket a small revolver and 
pointed it at the stranger, but Claire threw herself 
before him and cried: 

“ Fire at me, for I would sooner be killed than 
accept the fate you would compel me to embrace.” 

At these words the fury died out of his eyes; he 
lowered the pistol, and a mortal paleness overspread 
his face, as he said in a broken tone: 

“Is it so, Claire? Do you recoil from me to that 
extent ?” 

“Ido, Andrew Courtnay. You have destroyed 
every feeling I have for you, except contempt. Your 
mind must be warped from the right, or you would 
never have attempted such an outrage as this. Go 
back to Paris; I shall not return with you. I will 
sovner trust this gentleman to take me safely back, 
than place myself again in your power.” 

The stranger drew her arm through his own, and 
his expressive face lighted up as he said: 

“ I believe I can claim the right to protect yon, 
You are Claire Lapierre, and this 
Am 


mademoiselle. 
young gentleman is the son of Mrs, Courtnay. 
{ not right ?” 

“ Quite so, monsieur,” cried Claire, “and you ?— 
who are you?” 

“Tam your brother, Armand Latour, and I am 
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most happy that my sudden return to my long-de- | 


serted home has enabled me to rescue you from the 
unpleasant position in which I find you. From this 
hour, I will take you under my care, as it will 
scarcely be safe to permit you to return to Mrs. 
Courtnay’s roof, while her son remains beneath it.” 

Claire turned towards him, their eyes met, and 
she impulsively threw herself upon his breast, ex- 
claiming: 

“Oh, my brother! found at last when I most 
needed you! How shall I ever prove to you the 
gratitude I feel for the inestimable service you have 
rendered me ?” 

Andrew looked on like one in a dream; but he 
roused himself and drearily said : 

“ So, this is the end ofall my well-laid plans. Fate 
is against me, and I give up. Adieu, Claire ; I will 
return to my mother, and tell her all; then I will 
tear you from my heart, ungrateful girl! You shall 
no longer have the power to torture me as you have 
lately done. Away from you, I shall regain my 
senses, and go upon my way happier, perhaps, than 
if I had ferced yon into my arms. If this man be 
really your brother, remain with him; it will be 
best, for after this parting I never wish to look upon 
your tantalizing face again. It has worked me woe 
enough.” 

Touched by the anguish expressed in his pallid 
face, Claire held out her hand to him, and gently 
said: 

“Forgive me, Andrew, if I have caused you un- 
happiness, as I forgive you for attempting to coerce 
me into an union which you must have known would 
be most repulsive to me. In M. Latour I see my 
father as I first remembered him ; I hear his voice 
speaking to me from his lips, and I willingly con- 
sent to remain with him. To-morrow I will seek 
your mother, but you and I need not meet again.” 

He took the offered hand, pressed it to his 
lips and heart, and then placing it in that of her bro- 
ther’s, hoarsely said : 

“Guard her, and make her happy, as I meant to do. 
I believed that, in time, I would win her to love me, 
orI should never have attempted to carry out the 
plan you have frustrated.” 

He rushed out of the cottage, and in a few more 
moments was driving furiously towards Paris. 

At the appearance of M. Latour on the scene, the 
red-nosed clergyman had disappeared through the 
door of the inuer room, from which he effected his 
escape through a window. 

Autoine and his wife were humbly standing against 
the wall, dreading the sentence that might be pro- 
nounced upon them by their angry master. 
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M. Latour sternly regarded them, and then said: 
the man: 

“How dared you lend your aid to such a piece v! 
villany as this? You and Nannette may prepare tv 
leave at once, for I shall not retain you in my service 
any longer.” 

“Oh, my lord, I—I did not mean any harm to the 
young lady. I thought it was only a runaway matcli 
till she went on so with the young man. Only for 
give me this offence, monsieur, and I will never be 
guilty of another. Ihave served you faithfully—in 
deed I have !” 

The dumb woman gesticulated violently to bin 
but he stoutly shook his head, and she turned de 
spairingly away, uttering a strange sobbing sound, 
that moved Claire to pity. She turned to her brothe: 
and appealingly said : 

“ Since I am safe, and this adventure has brougli' 
us nearer together than months of formal intercourse 
might have done, I entreat that these poor people 
shall be pardoned. This will be a lesson to them tc 
be more careful in the future to what temptations 
they give ear. You will not refuse the first request 
I make of you, my brother.” 

The shadow left his face, and, with a smile, he 
said: 

“ T scarcely think any man could refuse a request 
from you, Claire. Do you know that I find you iv- 
finitely more charming than Mrs. Courtnay’s letter 
led me to expect? You are very beautiful, my 
sister, and you have proved that you possess the 
spirit of a heroine. Since you ask it, I forgive thes« 
people—but I warn you, Antoine, that you must be 
very careful not to offend me in the future. Thank 
my sister for her successful intercession, and recog 
nize in her your future mistress.” 

Antoine impulsively threw himself upon his knees 
before Claire, and, bowing almost to the earth, said 

“ You are an angel of goodness, mademoiselle, an‘ 
I promise to be faithful to you till death.” 

His wife also knelt, making gestures of entreaty. 
and M. Latour curtly said: 

“Enough of this, good people. Explain to you! 
wife, Antoine, that this treachery is forgiven, au! 
you will not be sent adrift. Come, Claire, let us £° 
on to the chateau. I little thought, when I left '' 
this afternoon for a walk, that I should return 4 
companied by the fair being who is to make it a home 
for me in the future.” 

He drew her arm beneath his own, and they issue! 
from the cottage, and struck into a path overgrow" 
with weeds, which led towards the gloomy-lookins 
building that frowned in the distance. 

(To be continued) 
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CHAPTER XI. 


“ Bg seated, Miss Glenville,” said Signor Vasco, 
whose voice somewhat trembled. “I would ask 
you a few questions about Freeland, the black- 
smith, and Rouletta, his daughter; but you have said 
that urgent necessity has driven you to visit us. 
May I ask why the daughter of a gentleman so rich 
as Carrol Glenville is said to be, should ask the aid 
of two foreigners ?” 

“Your reputation for generosity, and that power 
ever wielded by gold, is upon the lips of everyone,” 
replied Hermione. “ Yet I would not have appealed 
to you, or rather to Signor Vellino, but for this 
note which I found upon my toilette-table this mora- 
ing. 

Hermione placed a note in the hands of Vellino, 
who read aloud as follows: 

“As soon as you are the wife of Miles Sherlock, 
have his portrait painted by Signor Vellino, the 
Italian artist.” 

“It has no signature,” said Vellino. “I do not 
know the handwriting, nor do I know Miles Sher- 
lock. Do you know the writer of the note ?” 

“T do not, nor could my inquiries discover how the 
note was placed upon my toilette-table. It is the 
desire and command of my fatherthat I should become 
the wife of Miles Sherlock, a man whom I positively 
a although many think him very fascinat- 

g. 


“Does Miles Sherlock love you ?” 
Ho He loves Rouletta, the blacksmith’s daugh- 
Nk, The maiden whom that portrait. so much resem- 

Sf 

“Yes—and, indeed the resemblance is remark- 
able. But though Miles Sherlock loves Rouletta, he 
wishes to marry me, because I am said to be an 
heiress.” 

. Miles Sherlock is rich and young, no doubt ?” 

He appears to be very wealthy. He is probably 

more than forty years of age, though he does not 
*ppear to be much more than thirty-five.” 

“What leads you to suppose him to be so old ?” 

‘I one day overheard a conversation between him 
‘nd my father, when Miles Sherlock used these 
vords—‘T have not been in Italy since I was twenty- 


ive years of age, and that was sixteen years ago.’ 
orty years 


f he spoke truly, he must now be over 
f age.” 
“From the words of this note I judge that the 
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writer of it believed you willing and about to become 
the wife of this Miles Sherlock ?” 

“Tt seems so. It is true, too, that my father ap- 
pears eager to have the marriage consummated, and 
report says the day is fixed. Perhaps hadI never 
seen Clarence Parmond, I might have yielded to the 
commands of my father-——” 

“You say ‘the commands’ of your father. Does 
he never entreat ?” asked Signor Vasco. “Young 
lady, it is a very grave affair when a child opposes 
the entreaties of a parent.” 

Hermione was surprised to see Vellino cover his 
face with his hands as his father uttered these words, 
and still more amazed when Signor Vasco started 
from his seat and embracing his son, said: 

“ Not to you—not to you didI speak those words.” 

“Yet who could more merit this reproach,” replied 
Vellino. “But Miss Glenville has not said that her 
father entreated her to marry Miles Sherlock.” 

“My father never entreats me, nor anyone else ex- 
cept Miles Sherlock,” said Hermione. 

“Then he does entreat Miles Sherlock? To do 
what ?” 

“ That is a mystery to me, only that I know it has 
something to do with Clarence Parmond, for I have 
heard his name mentioned both by my father and 
Miles Sherlock when my father’s tones were like 
those of a person begging a favour.” 

“You have then been forced to act the part of an 
eavesdropper ?” asked Signor Vasco. 

The fair and beautiful cheeks of Hermione Glen- 
ville glowed with sensitive pride as she replied : 

“T overheard the first conversation by accident, 
and from it I learned that Miles Sherlock desired to 
make me his wife; that my father was surprised by 
the proposal ; that he regretted it; that Miles Sher- 
lock possessed some potent secret, known only to 
him and my father, in which the name of the man 
whom I love—the name of Clarence Parmond—was 
mentioned; that by his knowledge of this secret 
Miles Sherlock forced my father to agree to give 
him my hand in marriage, together with a large 
dowry in hand, and my father’s entire property at his 
death.” 

“ You, therefore, believed that you then hada right 
to learn all you could, and you were right, for I have 
no doubt that this Miles Sherlock is a villain. Did 
your father know that you loved Clarence Parmond ?” 
asked the elder Foretti. 

“No, nor doeshe now. My father is very rich and 
very proud. He despises the poor, and he calls all 
poor who do not possess much wealth. Especially 
does he despise all who labour at any mechanical 
trade, nor would he ever consent to the marriage of 





his daughter, his only child, with a mechanic. More 


| than all, he actually hates Clarence Parmond—why 


I know not—yet I know that my father hated Clarence 
long before 1 saw him. Indeed, it was the frequent 
expression of this dislike that led me to desire to see 
the person, of whom my father spoke even in his 
dreams.” 

“In his dreams ?” 

“Yes; for one day while my father slept upon a 
sofa in his library, I heard him curse Clarence Par- 
mond in his sleep. Curiosity spurred me to seek out 
this hated person, and I found him to be a young and 
ambitious sculptor; poor, but industrious; of ex- 
cellent character, and, besides, very handsome—in 
my eyes, the handsomest man that I had ever 
seen.” 

The Forettis, despite the secret anxiety ever press- 
ing upon their hearts, smiled as the young lady thus 
frankly confessed her admiration for her lover. 

“] did not think it prudent,” continued Hermione, 
“to tell my father that I had seen and formed a very 
high opinion of the man whom he detested, yet I 
endeavoured in vain to learn from him why he dis- 
liked Clarence Parmond. I found my heart drawing 
me to learn more of him, and, of course, we became 
acquainted. My knowledge of him did not change 
the opinion I had formed, for he is no less noble in 
mind than in person.” 

‘* Of course you informed him of the dislike of your 
father?” said Signor Vasco. 

“No. He knew it, and surprised me by telling me 
that he could not imagine why Carrol Glenville dis- 
liked him. You, no doubt, think that I am speaking 
very heedlessly, but I have not told you that [ have 
reason to believe that I am not Carro] Glenville’s 
daughter ; that I do not love him—no, nor even like 
him.” 

“Yet you once loved him—before you gave your 
heart to Clarence Parmond ?” 

“Never. I was reared away from my father— 
if he be my father—and have lived under his roof 
but four years. Of this I will speak hereafter, for 
whether I am or am not the daughter of Carrol Glen- 
ville, I must try to learn what has become of Clarence 
Parmond, who mysteriously disappeared three days 
ago, and who, I fear, has been murdered, or forcibly 
carried away.” 

“ By Miles Sherlock ?” 

“No. Ido not think that Miles Sherlock has had 
anything to do with the strange disappearance of 
Clarence, for it was only this afternoon Miles Sher- 
lock called on my father in great haste, and demanded 
of him that which I am so anxious to know: ‘ What 
has become of Clarence Parmond ?’ My f«tlr replied 
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relessly that he neither know nor cared. To this! picion against him, whom I call father. To whom 


Sherlock answered : 

‘*Half of what you say may be true—yon do not 
ire. But the other half I believe to be false. Take 
are, sir! I am not to be trifled with. After 

Hlermione is my wife I will aid you to cause Clarence 
’armond to disappear, and care as little as you what 
uay have become of him. But until your daughter 
is my wife, the life and liberty of that young 
man you must guard as carefully as you would your 
own. 

“Then, while to you your father urges your mar- 
riage with Miles Sherlock, he secretly attempts to 
prevent or delay it.” 

“It appears so. My father has apparently encour- 
aged the suit of Sherlock, and yet the words which I 
have just repeated would prove that Sherlock sus- 
pects my father’s fidelity or obedience to him,” re- 
plied Hermione. 

‘There can be no doubt of that,” said Signor 
Vasco. “ Yet why do you imagine that anything 
evil has befallen Clarence ?” 

“You must have surmised,” replied Hermione, 

that Clarence and I met in secret, and as if by 
accident, as often as we could. We guarded our 
love most jealously, so that I am perfectly con- 
fident that neither Miles Sherlock nor my father 
have the slightest suspicion of its existence.” 

* You are sure of that ?” 

“So sure of it that I speak as confidently as I do. 
Now Clarence has never failed, since we became 
lovers, to pass my father’s house at or mear a certain 
hour in the morning—an early hour when my father 
s always in his bed. 
towards the house as he walked by. His eyes were 
always upon the ground, or looking straight before 
him. Had my father suspected that Clarence loved 
me, and seen him pass thus carelessly, he would 
have said: 

‘* He does not know that Hermione lives in this 
house.’ 

“But though Clarence walked so rapidly and 
arelessly by, he never failed to make some gesture, 
slight and rapid, a mere turn of the hand, which 
meant: 

** Dearest Hermione, I love you!’” 

Signor Vellino sighed deeply as he listened to Her- 
mione, but he did not interrupt her, and she pro- 
ceded rapidly : 

“He never failed to pass, no matter how stormy 


the day might be, and 1 never omitted to watch | 


for him. ‘Three days ago, he did not pass, nor 
was he here, in your studio, on that day, was he?” 

Signor Vasco, to whom this question was ad- 
lressed, reflected a moment, and then replied : 

“No, he was not. It has been three days since 
“larence Parmond visited our studio.” 

“Yet we had agreed at our last meeting to meet 
in your studio,” continued Hermione. “ It is true 
that we never spoke to each other, nor allowed it to 
be known that we were even acquainted with each 
other; yet our eyes conversed. Clarence would not 
have failed to meet me if he were alive, or at liberty. 
He did not appear on the next day, nor to-day ry 

“He may be ill.” 

“He is not ill. Perhaps it was unmaidenly— 
indeed I know it was—but | procured a disguise 
and visited the house in which he lived. I learned 
that he had not been seen by anyone who knew him, 
since midnight of the day before 1 missed him, and 
that no one, not even his most intimate friends, could 
give any account of him. Al! his personal effects 
were in his room, and bewildered by bis strange and 
unexplained absence, the pruprietor of the house had 
locked up the room until some tidings of him might 
be heard. You perceive, therefore, that illness has 
vot caused his absence. Again, one of his fellow- 
workmen in the marble-yard—for I went there also 

-told me that he believed Clarence had been foully 

dealt with, for he had found his hat near there, 
m the morning after his disappearance, bearing plain 
signs of having been heavily strack while on the 
head of its wearer. He showed the hat to me. 1 re- 
ognized it as one which I had seen Clarence wear in 
the marble-yard, for to repay him for passing my 
father’s house so faithfully every day, when out, 
| had my carriage driven by there rapidly, so 
that no one might suspect. I recognized the hat. I 
held it in my hand. I longed to press it to my lips, 
but I dared not. Yes, there was no doubt of it—a 
hole had been beaten through it, aud there were 
stains of blood on the inside.” 

Here Herinione, pale and sobbing, paused to re- 
gain her composure 

“Oh heaven!” she said. “ It was well that I was 
disguised and deeply veiled, for had my face been 
seen as those stains of his precious blood met my 
eyes, suspicion would have been excited. The 
world seemed to reel around me. I hurried home, 
and soon after my return overheard Sherlock speak 
these words which have fired my brain with sus- 
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He never looked nor glanced | 
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| we have gold, and gold is powerful. 





| sides, I have no doubt that all fear the resentment of 


| body may be lying in some ditch, concealed benesth 


| has made himself perfectly familiar with all the 


_to me: 


could I turn fer advice? Not to any of my fash- 
ionable acquaintances. All would delight in pre- 
tending to be my friends, and in betraying the 
secret of my love. It was this morning that I 
found that mysterious note upon my tvilette-table. 
Its contents were applicable to me, yet the words 
seemed to couch a sneer, a malicious sneer. 
read it and tossed it aside into a drawer, with 
a smile of scorn, for I had no thought of ever 
wedding Miles Sherlock. But after my return 
from the marble-yard, and while I tortured my 
brain and heart to try and fix upon someone to 
befriend me, the note flew into my mind. Some-j 
thing, I know not what, prompted me to seek you 
immediately. Report averred you ‘te be rich, 
generous and gifted. I have come, ami gow you 
know all. I ask your assistance to fim Olarence 
Parmonéd.” 

“You shall have it, young lady,” #aid Signor 
Vasco. “It is very plain that Carrol Glenville is 
a harsh, cruel and hard-hearted man. Bt is 
too, that Miles Sherlock is an unscrupulous in. 
He bas used the secret he possesses to foree your 
father to make you his wife, and to become master 
of r father's wealth. This secret con- 
me | Clarence Parmond, though Clap leone 
nothing of it. To be rid of the tyranny of that 
secret, your father has caused the mysterious dis- 
appearance of Olarence—or, phen ae father, 
despite your precautions, has discov your ove, 
and taken wome terrible means to prewent = secret 
marriage.” 

“Ah, cantthat be trne? We had wescived upon 
a secret marriage: we were to have been married | 
to-morrow. Alas! at this moment his notile 
the slime, or be floating upon the river a mangled 
corpse !” 

As Hermione’s excited mini conjured these 
fearful images, she sank upon ker knees and buried 
her face in her hands, sobbing bitterly. 

The Forettis said all that they could to console 
her, but it was some time before their efforts were of 
any effect. 

“T would that Alaric had heard this affair,” said 
Signor Vasco, “for what can we do without him ?” 

“ Noble heart,” replied Vellino, “he would willingly 
die to serve us, and were it otherwise, his generous 
and courageous soul would leap to aid and avenge this 
unfortunate maiden, I know not why it is, but my 
heart is strangely oppressed with anxiety. Alaric has 
gone in pursuit of that strange man, and it may be 
that he will not return to-night.” 

“ Nor to-morrow,” said Signor Vasco, “for some- 
times he has absented himself for several days. Ie 


streets, whereas we know nothing of them. Still, 
Should Alaric 
not return by to-morrow morning, we will employ the 
skill of some famous lawyer—it is all that we can do 
—until Alaric returns.” 

This conversation between the Forettis was over- 
heard by Hermione, whose over-excited emotions had, 
for the time, overwhelmed her. 





But she suddenly raised her face and said: 

“Carrol Glenville—I will not call him father—my 
lips may, but my heart cannot—Carrol Glenville may 
have discovered our love and robbed me of my lover , 
—my affianced husband—poor Clarence! But in | 
doing so he has robbed himself of her whom he 
claims as his child. Never, of my own free will, | 
will I enter his house again !” 

“Have you friends whose protection you can 
claim ?” asked Vellino. 

“Oh, there are those to whom I might apply for 
temporary refuge from the persecution of Miles Sher- 
lock and Carrol Glenville: but I fear them all. Be- 


those two men.” 

“Then we understand that you desire to remain 
beneath our roof to-night?” inquired Signor Vasco. 

“I do not know,” replied Hermione, greatly em- 
barrassed, and blushing with confusion. “If I had 
any female friend in whom I could place confidence! 
I am bewildered. I dare not return to the house of 
Carrol Glenville, for I fear his anger—nay more, I 
fear his cruelty, his brutality, if he has discovered, 
as you suspect, the love I bear for Clarence. If he 
has injured Clarence because he loved me, what 
would he not do to me for loving Clarence ?” 

“ But has this man who claims to be your father 
no love for you?” 

“ Signor Foretti,” replied Hermione, solemnly, “ it 
is because he has never evinced anything akin to 
love for me—that is, the love of a father for his 
child, that I cannot believe him to be my father. I 
blush to reveal that which I am about to tell you; 
yet as I have tuld you so much, I must tell you all. 
it has not been many days since Carrol Glenvillesaid 





“* My daughter, if I were not your father, do , 
7 you could love me asahusband?? |) 

“T thought it a very strange question for a fat}, 
to ask his daughter, and told him’ so. He coe 
and said stranger things had happened, for husban4, 
were sometimes deceived. From that moment | “ 
gan to imagine that Carrol Glenville was not , 
father, or at least that he suspected that I was ,,; 
his daughter.” 

“ Your mother——” 

_“T have never seen my mother. Perhaps 3), 
lives ; perhaps she died when I was an infant. },, 
recol up to within four years, are all impri. 
soned within the walls of an orphan asylum.” 

“Tn England ?” 

“ Yes, in England, near Leadon, and that js ,)) 
that I know of my early years. Four years ay, 
Oarrol Glenville took me from that asylum, nj 
told me that he was my father. Ho is a qo); 
heartless man, coarse and ruda, and has rebuked mp 
always when I questioned tiim concerning py 
mother.” Z 

“ Hawe you never been told that you and Clarence. 
Parmond resemble each other in feature?” aske; 
Signor Vasco. 

“ Then you, too, have observed thatresemblance >” 
exclaimed Hermione, in surprise. 

_“ Why not, if the slightest existe. Our profes. 
sion demands a rigid attention to every shade, hue, 
and e of the human face. But you seem, 
intimate that others have noticed the resemblance.” 

« blacksmith's r, who, 

t by profession, pos- 

nary talent or genius for tracing 

— we were friends—indeed, unti| 

report @broad that I was to marry Miles 

Sherlock. | 8 one day, told me that she had been 

intro@aeed to a young sculptor named Clarence Par- 

mond, by her father, end that he looked very mu) 
like me. 


“ As and Rouletta were friends,” interrupte! 


Signor Vaswo, “ why = you not seek to retain her 


friendship by ‘the facts—that you detested 
Miles Shodeok, and loved Clarence Parmond ?” 

“T did mot dare trust anyone with the secret. But 
I am very glad that you have asked me the question, 
for I believe that Rouletta, if assured that I am not 
intentionally her rival, will be my friend, and share 
with me her home—but I wrong her generous heart 
by placing a hint upon her friendship. It is true 
that she loves, or thinks she loves, Miles Sher- 
lock, whom I know to be a base, bad man; yet she 
will not, and for that very reason, betray my place 
of refuge to him. I will at once hasten to the black- 
smith’s cottage and reveal all to her. Her father, 
too, I know—at least slightly, and it is said he iss 


very Bayard in the cause of the unfortunate. In his , 


humble and hospitable home I shall be safe and un- 
suspected. ‘I will go at once,” said Hermione, rising. 

“ Lady,” urged Signor Vasco, “the hour is late, 
and the night is very tempestuous. Besides, is it 
not dangerous even fora man to be in tlie streets 
at so late an hour; for I suppose the cottage of the 
blacksmith is quite remote from the fashionable 
quarter. You may remain beneath our roof to-night 
—no one has seen you enter, except Ulric, and | 
think you have gained his eternal fidelity. It may 
be that Carrol Glenville has discovered your flight 


| from his house, and has his emissaries in search for 


you. Ah! there is someone asking admittance! 
See, the bell tinkles.” 

As Signor Vasco spoke, the little bell over the 
door became violently agitated, showing that the 
porter below had been summoned to admit someone 
from the street. 


CHAPTER XII. 


HERMIONE GLENVILLE felt her heart leap to her 
throat as she glanced upward at the bell. 

“Can it be possible that my flight was noticed, and 
that I have been traced to this house!” she ex- 
claimed, trembling. “It may be! oh, perhaps it is, 
Carrol Glenville himself!” 

“Never fear, young lady; for unless he comes 
backed by the police, you aresafe. I have signalled 
to Ulric not to admitanyone. Ah! what is that crash 
below!” added Signor Vasco, as a noise, like that 
of a door violently beaten in, filled the adjacent ve 
cant saloons. “As you suspect, it may be that Carrol 
Glenville, with authority at his back, has traced you 
hither. We will lead you to the apartment of our 
attendant, who is abseut. Heaveu grant that he 
may speedily return, for we need him greatly. Come, 
lad ” 


‘ith these words, Signor Vasco snatched up * 
lamp, and, followed by Hermione, hurried from the 


room. : 
Meanwhile, Ulric had his hands more than fu 


below. 
Having received the signallod order to admit 0° 
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one, he leaned his back against the door, and, turn- 
ing his face until his lips approached the crack be- 
tween the door and side-piece, called out in French 
and then in English: 

“No admittance, my friend. 
joicing.” % 

“Open the door, you rascal,” replied a voice with- 
out. “Open, or I will open it for you.” 

This insolent and imperative command was em- 
phasized by a furious shaking of the door, and divers 
angry and rapid raps of the knocker. 

“Oh!” thought the Swiss, raising his eyebrows. 
“ Methinks I recognize that voice! May Idie if I 
have not heard it whileacane beat time toits accents 
upon my bones! Come! It is the very rich man 
who belaboured me as if I were a very scurvy dog! 
Oh! it is the father of Miss Hermione! What does 
he want? Isee. No doubt the avaricious old cur- 
mudgeon has tracked the angel to this door, and 
now desires to devour her like a dragon.” 

“Will you open, in there? Will you open?” 
roared the impatient voice without, as its owner re- 
doubled the exercise at the knocker. 

The Swiss grinned from ear to ear. He had not, 
by any means, a hand countenance, yet he had 
a very expressive one. His features expressed the 
most unbounded delight, mingled with infinite tri- 
umph. 
ile had not forgotten the cane of Carrol Glenville. 
He was very mindful of the bounty of Miss Her- 
mione. 

“ Away, you beggar!” cried Ulric. 

“Beggar? You vagabond Swiss, open the door, 
or it will be the worse for you !” 

“Away! We have not a penny for beggars! 
Olear out, or I will have you put in gaol,” roared the 
Swiss, in reply ; adding to himself, as he winked at 
the hall lamp: “The very words he screamed at 
me. I would now be even with him, but for the 
beating. I think I had better open the door, and 
give him a taste of that on which he feasted me.” 

His reflections werecut short by his being hurled, 
sprawling, upon the floor of the hall, for, a violent 
rush being made against the door by those without, 
it was forced inward, its hinges wrenched off, its 
lock shattered, and he who so confidently leaned 
against it, fell headlong upon his face. 

Ulric was upon his feet in an instant. Powerful, 


Go on thy way re- 





brave, and active, and filled with that fidelity to ‘his 


masters which has made his nation famous the 
world over, he did not pause to think, but, singling 
cut the leader of the four men who confronted him, 
sprang at his throat, grasped it with his left hand, 
ind rained down upon that man’s face, head, and 
chest, a torrent of blows with his right fist. 

The man thus attacked was by no means, as he 
was wont to express his opinion of himself, “a 
chicken,” and though the Swiss overtopped him 
several inches in stature, his bowed legs, long and 
muscular arms, broad, deep chest, and enormous 
hands, made him a formidable antagonist, especially 
when these were backed by a perfect knowledge of 
every trick of the prize-ring, anda bulldog courage. 
which delighted in furious personal combat—that 
kind of combat in which men exchange terrible 
blows, upon the face, the body, and the limbs, for 
‘ours at a time, until one or both sink, senseless and 
mangled. 

ile replied to the fierce assault of Ulric with blows 
a» rapid and far more expert, until the Swiss was 
torced to release the grasp he had taken upon his 
throat and use both hands in his defence. 

“Wait,” cried this man to his three companions, 
as they started forward to seize the Swiss. “I will 
‘ame this beggar.” : 

_Ulre, however, had already discovered the supe- 
‘ority of his antagonist, and instead of continuing 
the combat with the weapons of nature, seized and 
swung aloft a chair with which he dealt the man a 
crushing blow, hurling him backwards almost 
through the shattered doorway, and levelling him 
with the floor. 
re: At least, I have paid him back for the blows with 
ma cane, he thought, as the three companions of 
ia sprang upon him and bore him down upon 
; : arrol Glenville, for it was he, somewhat aston- 
. a by his warm reception, and little suspecting 
en of its warmth sprang from a just desire for 
— of his own brutality, recovered his feet 
poe nate ga and glared vindictively at the 
_ “Kill him!" he said, rushing towards the hel 
‘es8 Man, and raisi i i iS 
nest teas Uienaing his foot as if about to dash his 


“ue 1 ou: : cy 
Stop!” said one of his companions. 


bas but act “This man 


t acted in defence of his post, Mr. Glenville. 
. ed — your business and show him your warrant 
arch the house—or rather, you should have de- 


lared those at first, and then perhaps thi 
D ne 
would not haye happened.” pee Pew 





“T have the writ of search, and that is enough,” ter, whom I have good reason to believe to be now 


replied Glenville, surlily. ‘“ Why should I show or 
declare it to a beggar like him, or to his masters? 


Curse him and his masters, they are all foreigners , 


alike——” 
“ Oh,as for that,”interrupted the policeman, forsuch 


in this house. She was seen to enter here not an 
hour ago, and I am armed with legal authority, as 
her father, to arrest and control her wherever I may 
find her. I am about to search your house, sir, for 
that purpose,” replied Glenville, sorely chafed by 


he was, and, as it happened, an Irishman by birth, | the indescribable yet very palpable air of superiority 


“ anything that you may urge against this man or his 
masters, because they are foreigners, will only reflect 
against yourself.” 

“See here, Mr. Shivers or Slivers, or whatever 
may be your name, I have not hired you to lecture 
me——”’ 

zs You have not hired me at all, Mr. Glenville,” re- 
plied the policeman, quickly. “I am with you 
simply to obey a mandate of my superior. You have 
traced your daughter to this house, and you are 
armed with legal authority to seek for her, and to 
restrain her when found—-” 

“Enough !” interrupted Glenville, angrily. “ Yor 
are, I imagine, one of those rare hounds of your pro- 
fession, called honest policemen—but your superior 
and I understand each other; you have either 
to obey his orders or to be turned adrift. So let 
the fellow get up, as I wish to ask him a few ques- 
tions.” 

The policeman and his two assistants freed the 
prostrate Swiss, who speedily arose to his feet and 
confronted this “very rich man.” 

Both had fared somewhat badly in their brief 
combat, and Ulric’s honest face was sorely bruised, 
yet despite his station, garb and appearance, it was 
plain that he was far the nobler of the two. 

Carrol Glenville was a man below the medium 
height, broadly built, powerfully framed, bow-legged, 
round-shouldered, low-browed, and harsh in feature. 

His shortness of leg and length of arm contrasted 
broadly, while the size of his feet and hands were 
the salient features of his appearance. 

He was clad ingarments of the richest and most 
costly material, cut to conform to the prevailing 
fashion, for with all his native vulgarity of mind 
and manner, Carrol Glenville yearned to be classed 
with those who deem it tobe one of the first essen- 
tials to be in the fashion in everything, especially in 
dress. 

In that he could show the only superiority he pos- 
sessed over the vilest ruffian of the place—the superi- 
ority of wealth. 

In appearance he was fully fifty or more years of 
age, for though he dyed his coarse, thick hair, and 
stubby, wiry beard, time, evil thoughts, and vile con- 
ceptions, had scarred a visage never prepossessing, 
and now truly repulsive. 

Great, shaggy, beetling brows, protruding from an 
ape-like forehead, like the antenne of some loath- 
some insect, shaded a pair of small, keen, malicious- 
looking gray eyes, nearly hidden behind high cheek- 
bones, and if his nose had ever possessed any distinct 
outline, it had long since lost all claim to be called a 
feature, either from the ravages of disease or the 
many tremendous blows it had received when Carrol 
Glenville was noted asa prize-fighter. 

It was a face once seen never to be forgotten; a 
face apt to inspire fear, dislike, disgust—anything ex- 
cept respect, love or esteem. 

But, as honest Harry Freeland was accustomed to 
remark: 

“Carrol Glenville has enough gold to make the 
fiend pass for a beauty, as the world wags.” 

When the Swiss made his sudden attack, Glenville 
had dropped the heavy, gold-headed cane he always 
carried, but as he regained his feet after the combat, 
he received it from one of his companions with a 
growlof thanks. ‘This cane, the same with which 
he had once beaten Ulric, he raised threateningly as 
he asked : 

“My man, you see with whom you have to deal— 
no chicken, eh? Now take your choice—a sound 
thrashing here or elsewhere, or a handful of silver, 
and tell the truth. You are the porter of this house ?” 

“I am, but not your man, sir,” replied Ulric. “Not 
your man whether you rain blows or silver.” 

“ Come, you are a little annoyed because I took the 
starch out of your cullar,eh? But if you are the 
porter of this house you know very well who has 
entored within an hour or two.” 

“ A score may have entered, and I not have known 
one of them as well as I know Carrol Glenville.” 

“So—you know me? Have any ladies, old or 
young, called here since dark ?” 

“That is not your business,” bluntly replied 
Ulric, “ but here comes Signor Vellino, who may tell 

ou.” 
4 As he spoke the younger Foretti gravely advanced 
towards the group, and after a steady gaze at the 
face of Carrol Glenville, said: 

“ What is it that you desire in this house, sir, and 
who are you?” 

“T am Carrol Glenvilie,” replied the latter, pom- 
pously, ‘and I am here to seek my runaway daugh- 


which radiated from the dark and brilliant eyes of 
the artist. 

“Ah, if you are Carrol Glenville,” said Signor 
Vellino, in his soft, calm, whisper-like voice, “ 1 have 
a message for you.” 

“A message for me! From my daughter ?” 

“From alady. Perhaps she is your daughter— 
perhaps she is not. Will you please inform me by 
what right you have made this forcible entrance 
into my house? But I see that you are embarrassed. 
Please desire these men, who I perceive are police- 
men, to aid my porter in replacing that door, while 
you accompany me where we may converse more 
privately.” 

“As well here as anywhere,” said Glenville, 
coarsely. ‘“ Has my daughter been here to-night or 
not?—or rather, is she here now ?—though, as for 
that, I intend to see for myself. Men, do your duty. 
Search the house. I believe she is here, and if she 
be, arrest this dauber of an Italian as an abetter in 
intended villany. Ah, yes, Signor Foretti, or what- 
ever your name may be, I have heard what a fa- 
vourite place of resort your studios are for fortune- 
hunters, silly maidens, foolish women,and fashionable 
men.” 

“Have your learned, while learning so much, 
what has become of Mr. Clarence Parmond ?” quietly 
asked Signor Vellino, while his eyes seemed to 
pierce those of the pompous intruder. 

What little colour the cheeks of Carrol Glenville 
had originally possessed had, for many a year, been 
overwhelmed by that fiery red which results from 
deep drinking and gluttonous eating ; yet even this 
scarlet hue vanished, and gave place to an ashy, 
deathly pallor, as Signor Vellino spoke the above 
words. 

“T have learned,” he replied, huskily, as soon as 
his power of speech returned, “that the young man 
you named has made your studio a trysting-place 

—he and my daughter. What of it?” 





“ Perhaps we had better speak of that, and of the 
message which a young lady left for you, sir, more 
| privately,” replied Vellino. “Still, if you prefer, | 

will begin our conversation by asking another ques- 
| tion. Were you ever acquainted with a Frenchman—a 

very low, brutal fellow he was—a valet, tutor, or 
| something of that kind; of another Frenchman, the 
latter a gentleman, an officer. The name of this 
hanger-on of the Frenchman was Jacob Atmonds.” 

“ Ja—Jacob—At—Atmonds !” gasped Glenville, 
paler, if possible, than before. “I will accom- 
pany you, Signor Foretti, though I know nothing 
of any such character—why should 1? Remain 
here, men, and since we may have been a little hasty 
in beating down the gentleman’s door, just lend a 
hand to that fellow in hanging it again.” 

“Oh!” thought the Swiss, as Glenville followed 
Signor Vellino, “it is very plain that my master, 
whose fist is scarcely bigger than my rich man’s 
thumb, can make my very rich man move like a 
puppet tied to a string. Come, gentlemen of the 
| police, you were very expert in battering down my 
door, let us see if you are as expert in putting it up 
again.” 

Signor Vellino, bearing a small lamp, and not so 
much as deigning to look over his shoulder to see 
whether he was followed or not by Carrol Glenville, 
yet very sure that he was, passed through his dimly- 
lighted studio, and, ascending a flight of stairs, 
opened the door which led into the room containing 
the three mysterious portraits. 

(To be continued.) 


ARRIVAL oF ConsuL CAMEKON.—Consul Cameron 
has arrived from Alexandria. He is apparently about 
forty years of age, and wears the general aspect of 
a soldier who has seen much service in the tropics, 
and is at present suffering severely from the cruel 
treatment to which he has been subjected. Tall in 
figure and strong in frame, Consul Cameron was 
fitted to endure any amount of privation and hard- 
ship, but no human being could undergo the trials 
which he experienced during the last six months of 
his imprisonment without serious physical conse- 
quences. Chained hands and feet together, lie was 
deprived of all exercise, and for nearly six mouths 
was in a recumbent position, from which he could 
not escape. This confinement, together with other 
indignities, scarcity of food and clothing, and the 
uncertainty as to the termination of his fate, told 
upon his iron frame, and reduced him to a state of 
weakness. The wonder is that any of the prisoners, 





with the knowledge which they possessed of the 
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bloodthirsty character of King Theodore, and the 
almost inactessible nature of the place of their con- 
finement, did not die of sheer despair. It was not, 
however, until Colonel Cameron was released that 
the full extent of his injuries was known. Immedi- 
ately after his chains were knocked off, and the vic- 
torious army commenced its return home, he was 
compelled to ride on the back of a mule in stages of | 
about eighteen or twenty miles. The effect of this; 
somewhat violent exercise upon his frame was too, 
great, fora few days after leaving Magdala for the 
seaboard his lower limbs became paralyzed, and it 
became necessary to convey him to Annesley Bay in 
a litter. The voyage from Alexandria has had a 
beneficial influence, and Mr.Cameron is now enabled, 
by the aid of a stick, to walk short distances, and 
hopes, with the medical treatment which he shall 
now be able to procure, soon to enjoy a perfect 
restoration to health. His only attendant is a shrewd, 
intelligent Abyssinian youth, about seventeen years 
of age, who has left his native home to follow the 
fortunes of his master. 


FERD’S ROMANCE, 


FERDINAND De Lacy gave his book a toss and 
saw it land on the other side of the bed. Then he 
kicked over a chair and flung his cigar into the 
grate. 

“Hang love stories!” said he, with a flushed 





cheek and a moist eye. “ Why don’t something ro- 
mantic ever happen to me ?” 

He folded his arms, scowled and gnawed his under 
lip discontentedly. 

“Here I am named Ferdinand Montmerci De 
Lacy; something ought to happen to me different | 
trom other people. ‘That saucy little Nell Gray says 
that [am absurdly handsome—but instead of being 
the hero of marvellous adventures, the fond be- 
trothed of a lovely girl, here 1 am, nine-and-twenty 
—never was in love, never was shot at, never per- 
formed a chivalrous deed, vr had the least occasion 
for any noted amount of virtue or courage. There 
is certainly a screw loose somewhere.” 

He got up and looked for his cap. 

“Tl go out and do something romantic—I'’m 
bound to do se. Wonder where I can find a pretty 
girl in trouble,” he said, musingly, putting on his 
gloves. 

It was a clear day, warm for the winter season— 
the snow trodden hard under foot, the sun shining 
brightly. He braced himself for a walk out of the 
town to work off his slight attack of—what ? 

He passed carriages coming from church. There 
were young ladies in them, not needing, in the least, 
any chivalrous assistance, and finally Ferd wearied 
of the idea. 

“Romance went out when hoops and heeled boots 
came in, about the time my moustache budded,” 
said he to himself. ‘ My boy, you entered this world 
at an unfortunate period. You'll never do yourself 
justice.” 

He entered a carriage at last, and was taken some 
distance into the suburbs. He alighted in view of 
brown woods and unbroken sheets of polished ice— 
little gardeus around the houses standing apart, and 
demestic fowls cackling and crowing in their limits. 

“Let me see, Carrol’s friends live here some- 
where,” he meditated. “Good fellow, Carrol— 
said he had an aunt and an uncle living here, and 
wanted me tocall onthem. I promised todo so imme- 
diately, and he’s gone away by this time. I ought 
to hunt them up, and here goes.” 

He marched across the road, up a garden path, 
and runga door-bell. A cross-eyed girl came. 

“ Do the Marlboroughs live here ?” 

“ No—the Smiths ;”’ and the door was shut in his 
face. 

“ Well, this is a prosaic old world,” murmured 
Ferd, good-naturedly. “ Let’s try the little gothic 
cottage yonder.” 

He had taken but a step or two, when a frantic 
scream stopped him. Arunaway! He saw it all— 
the scared, rampant horse, the chaise dragging upon 
its side. 

It was coming furiously. In an instant he was in 
the street. When the horse came up he was at its 
head. There was a struggle, but the creature’s 
frenzy gave way at last. He stopped—all in a foam, 
with glittering eyes. Unconscious of strained 
shoulders and aching wrists, Ferd began to search 
for injuries to the property. The animal was unin- 
jured, and, marvellously, the chaise unharmed, but 
to his horror he saw a figure which had dragged 
behind. It lay prostrate, as if dead. 

He sprang forward, unwrapped and lifted it—for 
it was the form of a woman, an aged woman, with 
silvery hair and a saintly, unconscious face. She 
was carefully wrapped in rich robes—so carefully 





that she had not been able to release an arm, and 


probably the fall had stunned her instantly. 
lieved her quite dead as he took her up. 

The people came trooping out from the nearest 
house. 

“ "Tis old Mrs. Marlborough,” exclaimed a man. 

“Take her in,” exclaimed Ferd, giving her into 
the man’s arms. “I will take the chaise and go for 
a doctor.” 

“The house with double wings, on the hill,” 
called the man after him, as he dashed away. 

“Stop! stop!” called a tremulous voice. 

He drew in suddenly. A lady hurried to his side. 

“Where are you going with the chaise?” she 
cried. 

She was weeping violently. 

“TI am going for a physician. 
out.” 

“ Was she hurt?” she asked, sobbing and wring- 
ing her hands. 

“She was stunned, probably,” answered Ferd 
“Pray let me take you in the chaise. I suppose 
that she was a friend of yours,” starting the feeting 
horse, with the lady beside him. 

“My mother, my dear mother! 
she?” 

“Tn the house of some people who took charge of 
her instantly that I lifted her up.” 

“She was driven out—so frail and feeble—just 
off a sick bed; I was taking her to drive for the 
first time. Oh, mother, mother!” 

Pale with sympathy, but unable to say a word, 
Ferd sat beside his weeping companion, driving as 
fast as possible. 

“Tell him to hurry,” she implored. 

Fortunately the doctor was at home. They took 
him into the chaise and returned speedily to the 
house where Mrs. Marlborough lay. She was re- 
viving slowly, and the daughter’s thankfulness was 
affecting to witness. She hung over the mild, pallid 
face in such utter abandon of devotion, that she 
seemed to know nothing else. 

“Miss Marlborough,” said the doctor, “ your 
mother had best be removed home, as soon as possible. 
She will rest better there, and in a few days I think 
she will be quite recovered from this shock.” 

So in the final bustle of removal, Ferd was slip- 
ping quietly away, finding in the many friends that 
pressed around Mrs. Marlborough and her daughter 
that his services were no longer needed, when Miss 
Marlborough, recovered from her excitement, seemed 
for the first time to see his face. 

She came to him, her hand extended. 

“How canI thank you? Sheis my mother—all I 
have.” : 

‘“* Let me, instead, congratulate you that she was 
hurt no more,” he answered, taking her hand in his 
warm, strong grasp. 

And then they called her and she turned away, 
and he departed without seeing her again. Not 
until he was in the warm shelter of his lodgings, be- 
fore the fire, with a fresh cigar, did it occur to him 
that Miss Marlborough was very beautiful, and the 
whole affair was quite romantic. 

Having told so much, I cannot allow the reader to 
suppose that the episode closed here. It was desirable 
that Ferd should inquire after Mrs. Marlborough’s 
recovery. He easily obtained her address, and found 
the sweet old lady gradually improving ; though when 
he realized how very aged and weak she was, it 
seemed a miracle that she had survived the accident. 
Miss Marlborough, calm and gracious, was inex- 
pressibly lovely, and so happened what inevitably 
must have happened, when two people of opposite 
sexes respect andadmireeachother. They fell in love, 
they were married, they are happy. And Ferd’s 
first romance was his last. E. G. K. 


He be- 


A lady was thrown 


Oh, where is 


Tux SuLtTan’s Watcu.—A watchmaker of Paris 
has just turned out a watch for the Sultan, price one 
million francs. There is a diamond at the back as 
big as half-a-crown. The gentlemen pickpockets of 
Europe will doubtless learn the fact with the liveliest 
interest, and be flung into a deeply imaginative and 
speculative turn of mind. 

WHiISsTLEs or Locomotives.—One of the objects 
currently in view of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works is to force railway companies to reduce the 
noise caused by trains in passing bridges over tho- 
roughfares. Wishing every success to this effort we 
trust power will soon be obtained to check the mon- 
strous abuse of the whistles of locomotives, especially 
at termini. Since the removal into the metropolis of 
these vast starting-places there is no spot out of 
hearing of those discordant instruments, and because 
of them in the invaded neighbourhoods there is ab- 
solutely no silence. Placed iu the hands of men who 
care for little beyond their own practice, almost no- 
thing for the senses or rest of their neighbours, they 
are wantouly abused. Is there, beyond the habit of 
making the sounds of these things frightful, any 





reason for their being so dreadfully shrill and paip. 
ful to the ear? A signal is a signal, we suppos. 
and as likely to be effective if it were made mely. 
dious as it is now, when discordant. Military signa); 
receive attention, although they are given by mus. 
cal notes, and not by hideous shrieks and terrj}), 
screams. As it is, some locomotives signal hoarsely 
and, comparatively speaking, pleasantly. Why »,; 
have two whistles to each engine, one to be heayj 
afar, the other near, and both melodious? As tho, 
are now arranged these instruments are made ;, 
shriek in ten thousand ears in order that a poin:s. 
man ten yards off may take warning. 








STATISTICS. 


Tue Harr-Year's Exports.—In the first half yi 
the year 1868 1,378,762,414 yards of cotton piece 
goods, the.manufacture of the United Kingdom, wer, 
exported to parts beyond the seas—an increase oj 
69,652,334 yards over the corresponding half of 1867. 
or of more than 2} million yards] per week ; but i 
money value there was a decrease of nearly 3 millions 
sterling in the half-year—viz., from 26,064,166). t, 
23,091,865/. The half-year's export of cotton yan, 
reached 87,484,783 lb., an increase of 11,351,752)b., 
the increase in money value exceeding 500,000/,~ 
viz., from 7,131,307/. in 1867 to 7,663,986/. in 186, 
The woollen and worsted exports of the first half of 
1868 comprised 24,290,712 lb. of yarn—an increas 
of 7,196,064ib., and of 647,374 in’ value—viz,, from 
2,775,839/. to 3,422,7131. The exports of worsted 
stuffs and waistcoatings amounted to 102,140.07) 
yards—an increase of 2,765,604 yards ; of flannels, 
3,125,355 yards, an increase of 533,715 yards; of car- 
pets and druggets, 3,108,469 yards, a decrease oj 
169,309 yards; and of woollen cloths, 11,231,127 
yards, a decrease of 3,639,846 yards, the return iy 
1867 also showing a decrease. In money value the 
export of woollen and worsted manufactures declined 
from 9,877,715/. in the first half of 1867 to 8,570,943/. 
in 1868. lt is unsatisfactory to see the continued 
increase in the export of woolin the first stage vi 
manufacture, as yarn, accompanied by a decrease iu 
the export of the completely manufactured article, 
and an increased export of wool. The half-year's 
export of linen yarn has been 17,147,282 Ib., a de 
crease of 1,493,819.]b.; of linen piece goods, 
98,404,426 yards, again showing a decrease amoun' 
ing this half-year to 7,971,195 yards, and to 413,547’. 
in money value. The half-year’s export of silk 
manufactures amounted in value to 509,701/,, an in 
crease of 26,953/. The half-year’s returns show th: 
following results in other chief articles of export 
Haberdashery, 2,101,9782., a decrease of 93,989/. as 
compared with the corresponding half of the yea 
1867; apparel, 992,804, a decrease of 34,502/.: 
leather and manufactures thereof, 1,123,506/., an iv 
crease of 277,212/. ; hardwares, 1,760,061/., a decrease 
of 136,214/. ; earthenware, 128,503 packages, a smal! 
decrease ; machinery, 2,(04,433/, a decrease 0 
371,6462. ; beer, 295,881 barrels, a decrease of 17,89. 
barrels, and in money value a decline from 1,110,718) 
to 1,052,9532.; coals, 5,202,886 tons, an increase « 
usual, amounting in this half-year to 438,537 tons. 
but in money value an advance only from 2,463,12% 
to 2,585,946/.; tin and tin plates, 955,124 cwt., w 
increase of 164,267 cwt., but in money value on!) 
from 1,170,753, to 1,283,674/.; iron and manufac 
tures of iron and unwrought steel, 910,504 tons, a: 
increase of 31,157 tons, but in value a decline from 
6,964,213. to 6,917,747/.; copper, wrought and w 
wrought, and brass, 393,645 tons, an increase ' 
49,876 tons, but in value an advance only frou 
1,440,450/. to 1,576,803/. The total result for tle 
half-year is a decline from 87,613,484/. in 1867 | 
84,601,1571., but it will be observed that the decliv: 
is in price more than in quantity. ‘The three grea! 
items in the table of exports of cotton piece good: 
are—to Chinaand Hongkong, 67,441,196 yards in the 
first half of 1867 ; 143,258,368 yards in the first bal 
of 1868; to British India, Singapore, and Ceylo». 
339,702,264 yards in 1867; 468,986,710 yards i! 
1868 ; to Egypt, 184,783,392 yards in 1867; 
125,576,366 yards in 1868. 


Tue Postmaster-General has entered into an agree 
ment with the submarine telegraph companies ‘ 
lease to them for a period of twenty years the twe 
cables to Holland and the cable to Norderuey, >’ 
soon as such cables may be transferred to the Go 
vernment. 

Bget-root SuGAR.—During the last twenty-eig! 
years, the production of the cultivation in Irance «' 
the sugar beet-rovt has advanced from 22,00 tous |" 
222,000 tons. The total annual product in Europes’ 
countries amounts to 638,500 tons, aud nuw produces 
more than one-fourth of all the sugar kuown to | 
consumed in the world. 
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tu woo her—she was a religious enthusiast. Her 
idea of devoting herself to heaven was to marry a 
minister; and the delight she experienced in lis- 
tening to my teachings, persuaded her that I was 
the man. 

I became a frequent visitor to her house, and our 


y | friendship soon ripened into intimacy. I took the first 
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[THE DETECTIVE. | 


DIVORCED. 


It is with no feelings of malice or triumph that I 
put forward my story to meet the public eye, but 
merely from the desire that every honest and injured 
man, who has felt the world’s injustice and persecu- 
tion, has to report himself and “cause aright to the 
unsatisfied.” Looking back now over the sea of 
troubles through which I passed so tempestuously, I 
have something of the feeling of the wrecked ma- 
riuer, whose véssel having crumbled beneath his 
‘vet, battles successfully with the raging billows, 
reaches land, aud dragging his bruised and wearied 
limbs beyond the mad waves that have cast him 
pon the strand, gazes upon the danger he has 
escaped with woudering eyes and thankful heart. 

[ am, as you know, a minister of the gospel: 

vature has blessed me with a voice of fine compass, 
mellow and musical; or, as a critic in one of the 
daily papers once expressed it (with how much truth 
you are the best judge) “ musically monotonous, or 
monotonous musically.” I do not exactly see the 
point of the expression, but if these critics of the 
daily papers were obliged to explain everything they 
write, I fear the task would prove very irksome. I 
merely introduce the mention of this gift of voice, 
'o show, you how it was that I devoted so much at- 
tention to oratory, and was gratified to find my 
«forts appreciated. i became a very popular preacher, 
and the little church over which I ministered was 
juite the fashion. 
_Among the pew-holders was one named Allister 
‘ounar, @ grain speculator. He had come to this 
cuntry @ poor Scotch boy, years ago, and struggled 
ard with fortune, 

He had obtained possession of a tract of land little 
better than a swamp, which increased greatly in 
value as the town grew in size, and eventually it 
taade a rich man of him., He married well, became a 





dealer in grain, and, when I first became acquainted 
with him, was reputed to be worth a million. 

You may imagine the style of man he was from 
this brief history. Shrewd and energetic in busi- 
ness, but uneducated, and ignorant of all polite 
literature. 

His wife, a good woman, and an excellent house- 
keeper, was no more refined. The rose grows upon 
a thorn bush; you will not be surprised to hear then 
that this couple had a most beautiful daughter —their 
only child. 

I confess to being something of an enthusiast, 
of a romantic disposition, and the study of Sereva 
Bonnar’s fair face interested me strangely. She 
was a lovely blonde, with light brown hair, and blue 
eyes, “darkly, deeply, exquisitely blue!” She 


‘reminded me of the pictures copied from the works 


of the old masters, representing the “ Madonna ”— 
the saintly-eyed mother of our Saviour. ‘There was 
a deep, spiritual look in the eye, which made her 
seem a being superior to the ordinary mortal; a 
commingling, as it were, of the angel and the 
woman. You may smile at this and deem it a 
lover’s rhapsody, but such was the impression she 
caused upon my mind. 

It inspired me with eloquence to watch those 
earnest eyes of hers glow and dilate as the words 
fell from my lips. The gleaming of those lustrous 
orbs was like a beacon by which to direct my course. 
My sermon was almost invariably directed to her, 
and I should have preached just as well if there had 
not been another person present. 

I have thought since how sinful all this was, and 
the angnish and suffering I was made to undergo 
was but a penance for my transgression; but at that 
timé my whole soul was bound up in her, and I wor- 
shipped the very shadow of her willowy form. 

She was cold by nature, and not impressionable ; 
but one trait in her character made it easy for me 


| scribers to the popular charities of the day. 


| favourable opportunity to declare my passion, and 


was accepted. 

Yet when Serena Bonnar promised to become my 
wife she did not love me. The kiss I pressed upon 
her lips met no response—they were as chilly as 
those of a marble statue. I trusted to time to thaw 
this ice of maidenly reserve. 

Love, I thought, must lurk somewhere within the 
secret recesses of her heart, and wanted but a spark 
to kindle it into warmth and life. Lovers are ever 
hopeful. How far right I was in my conjecture, my 
narrative will show. 

WhenI asked Mr. Allister Bonnar for his daugh- 
ter’s hand, he received my proposition very coldly. 
Indeed his words amounted to a flat refusal at the 
very outset. I was rather surprised at this, as my 
family connections were of a higher order in society 
than hisown. I ventured toinquire what objections he 
could urge against me. His answer was plain, straight- 
forward and business-like, in perfect keeping with a 
man of hischaracter. He had other views for his daugh- 
ter, he said. He had nothing to say against me, had 
always heard me well spoken of, and believed me to 
be an honest, studious, young man, who might one 
day take a high rank in the profession I had chosen, 
but, with all due respect to my feelings, his daughter 
was an heiress, whilst I was poor, comparatively 
speaking, and dependent upon my salary, which was 
scarcely sufficient to support his daughter in the style 
of living to which she had been accustomed. He really 
could not afford to pay out a dower for her at pre- 
sent, while money was worth ten per cent, and a man 
who had several loose thousands could turn them over 
two or three times in the course of the year. No, 
Serena must marry a rich man, who would be satisfied 
to take her with the expectations of the large fortune 
which would result to her at his death. 

You will understand from this that Allister Bon- 
nar was one of those who made money his idol. His 
sole idea of religion was to occupy a richly-fur- 
nished pew in a fashionable church, and have his 
name conspicuously published in the list of sub- 
There 
are a great many such people in the world—descen- 
dants of the Pharisees of old. 

When I told Mr. Bonnar that it was his daughter 
I sought, and not his money, his gray eyes expanded, 
and he looked at me in a very suspicious manner. 
He evidently did not believe in any such disinterest- 
edness. 

He did not express his doubts, however. I being 
a minister, he stood in some awe of me, like most 
ignorant people. 

“ Ah, well,” he said, in a way that showed he was 


| weary of the discussion, “I'll speak to Serena, and 


see what she has to say about it. She’s an odd kind 
of a girl, but not without sense.” 

I took these words for my dismissal, and left him. 
My hopes were considerably lessened by this in- 
terview, and the idea would intrude itself upon my 
mind that I had, perhaps, soared too high, been too 
presumptuous in my aspirations. 

Would it not be better to relinquish all thoughts 
of this daughter of wealth, I asked myself ; but that 
was impossible now. Her saintly face rose con- 
stantly before me as I pursued my daily avocations, 
and would not be put aside. 

No, my fate was fixed; whether she was to be 
mine or not, I should never put her from my thoughts, 
should never cease to love her. 

Serena was a dutiful daughter, and the represen- 
tations of her parents (who were both adverse to 
the match) were not without due effect upon her 
mind. 

At our next meeting she told me she feared that 
she had mistaken her own heart, and did not love 
me, that is, with the gross love of earth. She 
reverenced me—nay, worshipped me, as the eloquent 
expounder of divine truths, but her love was not of 
that description which margage satisfies. 1 was 
not surprised at this declaration. As I remarked 
before, [ doubted the fervency of her love, trembled 
at the idea of wedding one who might never return 
that intense passion which throbbed in my own 
heart, and which would have turned that heart to 
ashes had it met with disappointment. 

Woe to the man who weds a woman that cannot 
love him. 

The fabled tortures of Prometheus were blessings 
to the pangs he daily undergoes. 

We met as lovers; we parted friends. Our troths 
were given back. As I objected to visit again at a 
house in which I felt I was no longer a welcome 





visitor, she urged me to correspond with her, know- 
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ing she would now be deprived of the opportunity 
of hearing me upon the Sabbath as usual. She did 
not wish to be deprived of my counsel and advice, 
she said, 

It was a ray of consolation to me in my despair, 
and, seeing no harm in it, I readily consented. 

From that moment our courtship really began. 
1 wrete long letters of sage advice, and her an- 
swers breathed a fervour that was not at all spiritual, 
but strongly tinged with earthly passion. Three 
months passed away, in which we never met, but 
exchanged our thoughts in writing constantly. 
Then came the epistle which changed al] again. 

“I do love you,” she wrote, “though I have 
striven to blind my eyes to the truth—I have loved 
you from the first. My passion may not he of that 
fervour which a more worldly-minded person might 
experience, but it is sincere. I have spoken to my 
father, conquered his scruples, and he will now re- 
ceive you as his son-in-law. Come for me.” 

At last my hopes were to be crowned with fulfil- 
ment. I went to the house. Mr. Bonnar received 
me graciously, but with an effort. I was forcibly 
reminded of Brabantio’s speech in Othello, when he 
gives his daughter to the Moor: 

“ I give thee that, which but thou hast already, 
With all my heart I would keep from thee.” 

Mr. Bonnar was evidently of Brabantio’s way of 
thinking ; but Serena’s will had been paramount in 
the affair. As generally happens in such cases the 
cirl marries the man of her choice, and a parent's 
opposition is but a spur to her on the road her heart 
has chosen. Mr. Bonnar quietly informed me that I 
must take his daughter without any dowry. 

“ ] have no doubt you will treat her well,” said 
this “ canny” Scotchman ; “ but it is always best to 
have a check on young people; and so you will 
understand that your expectations from me depend 
upon your behaviour to her.” 

I was satisfied with this arrangement. I have 
always thought there was something more than 
money in this world, and would not sell my self- 
respect for gold. We were married in a very quiet 
nianner, with but few friends present. My grooms- 
man was an old college friend, attached to one of the 
daily papers. His name was Charles Rong. I 
reuted a small house, furnished it in good style, and 
we commenced our wedded life. 

For six months happiness was our boon, which 
heaven .graciously bestowed, and then the serpent 
came into our Eden. I have always thought the 
circumstances which led to our estrangement were 
the result of a deep-laid plot by some suitor of Se- 
rena’s, whose hopes I had disappointed; but I have 
never been able to bring it home to the author. 

I hesitate to approach this part of my story, for it 
is here that malignity has used its sharpest sting 
against me, and the venomous slander of an idle 
world has pictured me asa villain of the blackest 
dye. 

“Pon have doubtless observed, that whenever a 
minister of the gospel departs from the strict path 
of rectitude, the outcry raised agaiust him is more 
bitter from the very fact of his sacred calling. The 
world has little mercy for him. It looks only upon 
his office; it regards him as a different being from 
ordinary mortals, ignoring the fact, that he is but a 
map, with the same passions, desires, instincts and 
weaknesses of other men. We walk upon slippery 
ground, and if we chance to stumble, a shout of exul- 
tation swells the air, “ Lo, the holy man has fallen!” 
1 may have stumbled—but I have not fallen. I can 
still hold my head erect among my fellowmen ; and 
yet in almost every eye I meet upon the crowded 
thoroughfares, I read the full conviction of my guilt ; 
s0 prone are men to believe evil before good. 

‘There was a new face in the church one Sunday— 
a face which my eyes fell upon with a cursory glance— 
but which riveted my attention at once, and was 
constantly obtruding itself before me, with a perti- 
nacity which was strangely bewildering, during the 
entireservice. A sad, pale face, of a beauty weird- 
like in its character—a face with a history—touch- 
ing in its expression, appealing plaintively to the be- 
holder for pity and tenderness. Clad entirely in 
black, this strange girl—she seemed scarcely more 
than seventeeun—with her pale face looking almost 
ghastly in its whiteness, in contrast with her dark at- 
tire—devoured every word, asit were, thatfellfrom my 
lips, as if her salvation depended upon her not losing 
asyllable. Such rapt attention 1 have seldom wit- 
nessed ; and when 1 finished, the large tears were 
welling slowly from her dark, earnest eyes. 

She came regularly after that every Sunday. Still 
clad in black, still wearing that pale face, aud with 
the same sad, earnest look in her dark eyes. My 
curivsity was excited to know who she could be; it 
was soun to be gratified. One day a boy brought a 
note to my house. Itcontained these werds: 

“ Deak Sir,—Pardon the presumption of a sinner 
in thus addressing you. Ihave listened to your elo- 








quent words, and believe you to be a. good, kind man. 

As a minister of the gospel, I appeal to you. Come 

a asa It is in your power to heal a broken 
eart.” 

It was signed Angeline Weiber ; and the address 
given was No. ——, Q—— Street. I handed the 
note to Serena, who was reading in the parlour when 
the boy brought it. I had previously informed her 
of the stranger’s visit to my church, and of the singu- 
larity of her appearance. 

“ What shall I do about this?” I asked. 

“Go and see her,” she answered, at once. “She is 
probably some poor unfortunate who requires good 
counsel.” 

She resumed her book, as if the matter were of 
very little consequence. Serena’s mind was well 
balanced, and jealousy was not one of her failings. 

That afternoom I called upon Mrs. Angeline 
Weiber. She received me in a room neatly and 
tastily furnished. 

A piano occupied one corner of the apartment, ani! 
books were freely scattered about. Everythiag gave: 
evidence of a refined and educated mind. 

She received meim a very diffident and embar- 
rassed manner, aud seemed to regard my visibawa« 
great favour. Shewasdressed inan elegant blackesille 
dress, which displayed her shapely form to good ad- 
vantage. A near view disclosed features of almost. 
faultless regu 

Her eyes were imtensely black, and her luxuriant 
hair was as dark as the raven's wing. A nite coll 
of red flushed her pale cheeks, and the white 
when she smiled, gleamed likepearls within. thecoral 
setting of her lips. You willl understand from this 
imperfect deseriptiom that Angeline Weiber was: a 
very beautiful woman. 


“ Mrs. Angeline Weiber ?” T said, inquiringly: 


It was by that name the persomimthe lower por- | 


tion of the house had addressed Ker. I judged her 
to be a widow, from the sombre eslloar of her habili- 
ments. 

“ Yes,” she answered. “ Yes, Mic Stuart Hardt,T 
am the person who wrote to you. Bmseated, pray.” 

She handed me a chair with # ful 
that I could not but observe. was @ ric’ 
cadence in her voice which thrillet 
the ear—a woman capable of e 
in any man’s breast, and loving with her whole being 
in return. A woman with dangerous angelic, 
if used for good purposes ; devilish, if devoted to 
evil. These reflections passed my mind 
while quietly studying her face s# sat down 
beside me. I could not think her evil. I consider 
myself something of an adept in fathoming cha- 
racter, by scrutinizing the features of the human 
face, and I have seldom been mistakem. 

You may perhaps think that | wa# encounte: 
some peril by # 
ing a woman as I hawe described Angeline Weiber 
to be; but I felt perfectly safe. My heart was 
secure; love proof with love, a passion which can 
only once be felt, remains itself, while all things else 
keep changing. 


Some people laugh at love and deem it fancy; the 
heart will choose its mistress from the eyes, and | 


scarcely is it found before it seeks a new object 
to lavish its wayward fancies upon. 
nothing of the grace of the soul, how that is the 
loveliness it possesses, far excelling the loveliness 
of form. 

I found it when I wedded Serena—never to be 
divorced from that affection which taught me what 
true love was. 

I have been thus prolix in my description of 
Angeline Weiber, and my thoughts and fancies con- 
cerning her, because she was one of those women 
who give a man good excuse for sin—and even now, 
how few believe me to be guiltless, how few do that 
suffering, gentle woman justice ? 

“IT have sent for you, Mr. Hardt,” she began, 
“ because I find myself alone in a strange town, and 1 
am sadly in need of counsel and advice.” 

“You have recently lost your husband, I pre- 
sume ?” I ventured to inquire. 

She cast down her eyes aud blushed deeply. 

“T have no husband—I have never been married,” 
she murmured. 

I was rather surprised at this, as it destroyed the 
theory 1 had formed in my mind concerning her. 

“lhe lady below spoke of you.as Mrs. Weiber,” 
I said, hesitatingly, and somewhat embarrassed. 

“ True,” she replied, “ I call myself so. In the sight 
of heaven, lam a wife—but here in this unjust world, 
where the woman is always condemned, and the man 
excused, I am neither wife nor widow. In your sacred 
office | come to you an erring woman; | lay bare to 
you the very secrets of my soul, as heaven's minister, 
treading in the dark path of human weakness, | ask 
for light, my spirit cries for help in its sad hour of 
need. Will you listen to me?” 

“1 will,” 1 auswered, promptly. 


(Serrempen 5, 186s, 





The of her sad face and mounful ga; 
was now tome. Angeline Weiber had bee, 
the victim of some man's perfidy. CASO Was no; 
auuncommon one. It is the old, old story which ha, 
been repeated, with slight variations, since first t}. 
world began to revolve upon its axis, and which wij 
be continued “ untileternity grows gray.” 

This is Angeline Weiber's story, as I received j; 
from her own lips. Left an orphan at an early age, 
she had been reared by an unele, who had given },, 
a very good education. 

His house, however, was not a pleasant home {,; 
her. He had two daughters nearly her own ayy. 
andias they grew to womauhood togetlier, the su). 
rior beauty of Angeline was a sompe® of much a: 
noyance to them, as she eclipsed them entirely, an; 

attracted all the beaux. 

| They retaliated by petty moannesses very gallina, 
‘to w high-spirited girl. Her depemdent conditio, 
was brought forward on every occasion in a mos: 
insulting manner, and slurs were never wanting t) 
‘wound her feelings at all timas._ If she retorted, 
jer unele and aunt always sided against her. 
and she found that she was considered of a quarrel- 
some and revengeful disposition, 

From this unpleasant life there was but one aye. 
nue of escape—marriage. Angeline looked aroun! 
among her numerous suitors, but none of them he: 
ever touched her heart. She was:romantic enoug: 
to prefer her uncle’s house to a home witha man si 
could not love. 

Tt was while debating this matter im her mind, 
‘that»she first met Harmon Tressel at a ball. He 
heart acknowledged him at once to be her “ coming 
‘man,” and went forth to meet him, gladly and w 
} hesitatingly. He seemed equally impressed with 
| her, and their acquaintance ripened rapidly. 
| She was young, ardent, and trustful. She know 
| his: name to be Harmon Tressel, but what his occu 

ion was she never thought to imquire. He was. 
dsome man, apparently about twenty-five years 
of age, with curly dark brown hair, and a full glossy 
beard of the same hue. He was tall, and finely pro 
He dressed well and fashionably, aud 
seemed to have plenty of money. What 
any young lady ask for more? 
| Under pretext of being calledaway by unexpecto 
and pressing business, he her to leave 
her uncle’s house, prepared for # jounmey to London. 
with the understanding that they should be marri- 
‘st a minister’s house. 
| Her relatives suffered her to depart with this ut 
ter stranger without objection or r trance. It 
would appear as if they were only too anxious to 
get rid of her. 








They know | 


The minister upon whom they called was absent 
from his house. Tressel pretended to be fearful of 


ring 
nal interview with s@ fascimat- | losing the boat, and told her they could be married 
, just as well on their arrival. 


Trusting and unsus 
picious, loving him with all her soul, and placiug 
every confidence in his honour, she went with bin 
on board. 

It is needless to recount the sophistries by whic! 
he blinded this young and inexperienced girl. She 
was utterly in his power, and before the deliriu 
of her first love-dream passed away, she was lost 
Then the mask was removed and she learned who 
and what he was. A man of desperate fortunes—« 
professional gambler. And yet he appeared to love 
her after the reckless manner of men of his class, aud 
tried to reconcile her to her position; but Angelin 
Weiber was not disposed quietly to acquiesce in a lif 
of shame, as he had anticipated. ‘I'he deceptivr 
practised upon her caused a revulsion in her mind 
and she now despiced this mau as utterly as she had 
once loved him. She resolved to leave him, and told 
him so, He was unwilling to lose her, and used 
all means in his power to pacify her, and being in 
funds at the time, presented her with a set 0 
diamonds, evidently considering jewels a panaces 
for any female grievance; nay, he even offered w 
marry her, but she rejected his proposal with scorn 
T’o have become his wife, then, she cuusidered would 
be but an additional degradation ; though he assured 
her that it “ would make an hunest woman of her. 
Yhe taunt implied by this remark cut her to the soul, 
and she resolved to free herself at once from the cop 
tamination of his society. 

She accepted his diamonds as a means of escape, 
and converted them into money. She could not g° 
to her uncle’s house with this disgrace upon her; 
she preferred to hide her shame amungst stranger 
She saw the rooms, where she nuw was, advertised in 
the Times, rented them, and having great skill iv 
fine and ornamental needlework, resvlved to hus 
band her means aud strive ‘to earn a liveliliood; for 
getting all the bitter past, as far as lay in her pow? 
and looking hopefully for a brighter future. 

Accident bad led her te my charch, and she bad 
been impressed with some charitable seutiments, 





which I had endeavoured t8 impress upon the minds 
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of those who are so anxious to “cast the first stone” 
at the erring. Alone and desolate, it oceurred to 
her that I might, with propriety in my sacred eall- 
ing, befriend ker. Hence her note to me, and this 
confession—the saddest one that can come from a 
n’s lips. 

“whee - had finished this narration of events, 
frequently interrupted by bitter tears, which Ihave 
briefly recounted, I assured her that her hopes in 
me siiould not be disappointed ; that, suppressing 
the sad particulars, I would endeavour to obtain 
work for her among my wealtby parishioners. I 
relied upon my wife to be of great assistance to 
me in this undertaking. ‘The look of gratitude that 
flashed from her eloquent eyes was the most expres- 
sive I ever beheld, and it appeared to me that heaven 
would smile upon my efforts, to lead this innocently 
erring child back to the path of rectitude. 

Thus in trying to save Angeline Weiber from the 

swollen stream of sin, I nearly lost myself. It is 
well that we have a heaven to look forward to, 
good deeds are so seldom recompensed on earth. 
” Tt has always been my belief that a husband 
should not have any secrets unshared by his wife. 
Many people may laugh at such an idea; but+true 
happiness, I assure you, can only be found in un- 
limited confidence. 

Acting upon this belief, I confided to Serena the 
sad history of Angeline Weiber, and the efforts I 
wished to make in her behalf. She gave a ready 
approval to my plans. 

As I have mentioned before, Serena was cold by 
nature—perhaps too cold. Sedately calm, she sel- 
dom became impassioned. In religion she was an 
enthusiast. Her soul soared above the dross of 
worldly matters. 

I visited Angeline Weiber frequently, and became 
much interested in her welfare. I was fortunate 
enough to procure her sufficient occupation to enable 
her to support herself, and her work gave universal 
satisfaction. 

She improved visibly. The sad light faded from 
her eyes, and the roses bloomed again in her cheeks. 
Then I could see how wondrous beautiful she was. 
It was a source of comfort to me to reflect that I 
had been instrumental in bringing about this happy 
change. 

Latterly, during my visits at her house, I had ob- 
served a man lurking about the doorway. He was 
there when I entered—there when I departed. One 
day he came suddenly into the room where we were 
sitting, without knocking, stared a moment at us, in 
a very rude manner, inquired if a Mrs.—Somebody 
—I do not remember who he asked for—lived there, 
and upon being answered in the negative, apologized 
for his intrusion, and withdrew. 

Angeline appeared much alarmed by this little 
incident. 

“Do you know the man ?” I asked. 

“No,” she answered. “I never saw him before— 
at least, not tomy knowledge.” 

Yet she trembled, and gazed apprehensively at 
the door. I was at a’loss to understand the cause 
of her emotion. 

“What alarms you, then ?” I inquired. 

“ A foolish fancy, perhaps,” she replied, smiling, 
as if in derision of her fear; “but I have thought 
frequently of late, that Harmon Tressel might learn 
the place of my abode, and come in search of me. 
Who knows but this man may be an emissary of his, 
employed to find me out ?” 

I hastened to reassure her. 

“Itis scarcely possible,” I said. “ Besides, this 
man—'l'ressel—hus no power over you, he would 
a dare to force himself upon you against your 
will. 

“But he can annoy me,” she cried, vehemently. 
“The bare claim of acquaintanceship upon his part, 
would ruin me in the estimation of the few friends 1 
have made during my brief residence here. Oh! Mr. 
Hardt, 1 canvot express to you how much I fear that 
man. 1 would kill myself sooner than fall once more 
into his power !” 

She became quite excited over this fancy, and I did 
my best to allay her fears and sooth her mind. She 
became tranquil again after a little while. When I 
left the house, to my great surprise, there was the 
man again, leaning against the dvor-post, lazily 
smoking a cigar. Passing up the street, chanciug 
to glance over my shoulder, 1 perceived that he 
was following me. This was another matter for 
cogitation. 

At the corner of Clark Street I met a friend, and 
paused @ moment to chat with him. Whilst we were 
conversing, the man brushed by us and went down 
Clark Street, towards the police-station. My friend 
looked at him as he went by. 

: Do you know that man?” I asked. 

Oh, yes,” was the answer. “His name is Hunt, 
and he is one of ‘lurtle’s detectives.” 

I bade my friend good-day and passed on. A de- 


‘she had adopted the wisest plan. 





tective dogging my footsteps, and evidently watching 
the house in which Angeline Weiber resided. What 
could that mean? I was to learn all too soon. 

The next day when! called upon Angeline, I found 
her in a state of great nervous excitement. She was 
quick to explain the cause. 

“Oh! he is here,” she exclaimed, the moment I 
had entered. “I have seen him.” 

“Who?” I asked. 

“Harmon Tressel !” 

Her face was pale and her lips trembled as she pro- 
nounced the name. It was singular, the fear she en- 
tertained of this man. 

“Are you sure he is here?” I inquired, thinking 
perhaps her fears had misled her, and she had mis- 
taken someone else for her betrayer. 

“T am positive it was he,” she returned, confidently. 
“T saw him in Lake Street, but he did not re- 
cognize me, as, the day being dusty, I had drawn 
my veil closely over my face. He is here in search 
of me I aim sure, and my only safety is in flight.” 

“He would not dare to molest you here,” I re- 
sponded, anxious to dispel her fears, which appeared 
to me causeless. 

“ You do not know him as well as I do,” she cried, 
earnestly. “ He is a bold, bad man, with ungovernable 
passions, and in his rage he might kill me.” 

It was pitiable tosee this gentle, young creature so 
overcome by apprehensive terror. 

“What do you propose to do?” I asked. 

“ T have a female friend residing in London,” she 
said. “ She has ofteninvited me to visit her. Ido 
not know in what part of the city she resides, but I 
think I could easily find the house. I should feel 
more secure there than here. He would never think 
of looking for me there.” 

After due reflection I came to the conclusion that 
Tressel might 
annoy and persecute her where she was. Some men 
are so contemptible that they will destroy a woman's 
character from pure malignity. This is particularly 
the case when scorned by the object of their de- 
sires. 

“TI think it would be best for you to leave here—at 
least, for a while,” I said, seeing that she was await- 
ing my ang upon the matter, and would do no- 
thing without my advice. 

“Would you be kind enough to procure me a 
ticket while t make preparations for the journey ?” 
she asked, placing her pocket-book in my hand. 

I returned it to her, in spite of her remonstrance. 

“ We will see about that hereafter,” I said. “Make 
the necessary arrangements for the journey, while I 
go to the station, ascertain what time the trains go, 
and order a cab to call.” 

With these words I left her, and passing quickly 
through the door nearly fell over a man in the entry. 
He was the detective, Hunt. From his position, 
when I opened the door so quickly upon him, I had 
a strong suspicion that his eye had been applied to 
the keyhole. 

I am a minister, and my mission is to preach 
“peace on earth, good-will towards men,” but the 
old leaven of humanity is strong within me still, and 
it was only by a powerful effort over my will that 
I suppressed the strong desire I had to seize this 
man by the collar, and kick him into the street. He 
looked a little sheepish as my gaze rested upon him 
fora moment, and shrunk against the wall as, with- 
out any farther notice of his presence, I passed on 
my way. - 

Having ascertained all particulars at the station, 
and ordered the cab, I returned to Angeline’s 
apartments to await the time of departure, intending 
to ride to the station with her, as she seemed quite 
prostrated by nervous excitement. 

The cab soon arrived; I placed Angeline in 
it, and took a place by her side, having the satis- 
faction of seeing the detective lounging in a door- 
way on the other side of the street as I did so. An- 
geline wore a thick blue veil, drawn in a double fold 
over her face, hiding all her features completely. 

Now all this was very suspicious, I grant you, 
and placed me in a very equivocal position} but I 
never thought of it at the time. I only thought I 
was doing a Christian duty in assisting an unfortu- 
nate female in distress. 

At the station I checked her baggage and placed 
her in the carriage. I was then about to leave her, 
but she clung to me with tearful importunity. 

“Don't leave me yet, Mr. Hardt,” she pleaded. 
“Wait until the train is ready to start. We are 
watched by two men. I observed them as we entered 
the station.” 

I had entertained the idea all along that some mis- 
chief was on foot, but what its exact nature might be 
Icould not determine. So I resolved to remain with 
her until the last moment. Engaged in the effort to 
allay her fears, I did not hear the signal for starting, 
aud before | realized it we were glidiug swiftly along. 
Then it occurred to me that 1 might as well go on to 





London, and dispose the matter satisfactorily, b; 
placing Angeline with her friend. I informed her 
of my determination, and she wae much gratified 
to hear of it. This was done, you will observe, 
without premeditation upon my part, and with no 
thought ofevil. I never thought how completely | 
was weaving a net to ensnare myself. 

On our arrival in London I took Angeline to the 
nearest hotel and engaged adjoining rooms, as it 
was then late in the evening, and it would be useless 
to attempt to search for her friend until the morn 
ing. We took supper together, and then repaired to 
our rooms. There was a connecting door between 
them. I called her attention to this fact, as she was 
still under the impression that we had been followed 
on the journey, telling her that if she were disturbed 
in the night she could easily summon me to he: 
assistance. I then bade her good-night and retired 
to my room, closing the door, which she bolted upon 
her side. 

I did not seek my eouch for some time, feeling 
strangely restless, but passed an hour or so in medi 
tation. Then | heard the bolt slide gently back, and 
i whispered to me through the half-opened 

oor : 

“ Oh, Mr. Hardt,” she gasped, very much excited. 
“do come here for a moment.” 

She had put out her light and her room was dark. 
but a light in a room, the door of which was di 
rectly opposite the door which led into my apart 
ment, reflected through the glass over the door. 

“ What is the matter?” I asked, sinking my voice 
to the low, cautious tone she had adopted. 

She trembled in every limb as she clutched me 
nervously by the arm. 

“ Look there,” she cried, pointing to the glass. 
“ After extinguishing my lamp I saw a man’s face 
looking down at me through the glass. Oh, who 
can it be? And what does it mean ?” 

“Some impertinent stranger,” I replied. 
heard of such things before.” 

I procured the light from my apartment and ex- 
amined the door. It was securely bolted—there was 
no possible danger of an iutrusion. 

“Pacify yourself,” I said to her. “1 will soon 
ascertain who the inquisitive individual is that 
occupies that room.” 

I returned to my own apartment, got my hat, and 
went into the passage and noted the number of the 
room. Having noted it, 1 went to the landlord and 
told him what bad occurred. He was, or affected to 
be, very much surprised, and assured me that the 
young lady must be mistaken, as the room was 
vacant, and had not been occupied that night. To 
prove his words he voluuteered to take me there and 
let me judge for myself. 

We went there together, and there was no evi- 
dence that the room had been recently occupied. | 
was rather staggered by this, and could come but to 
one conclusion, and that was, that Angeline’s fears 
had played a trick upon her imagination. At the 
sume time I was not altogether satisfied with the 
landlord’s story. 

There was a suspicious leer upon his face, which 
was as displeasing to me as it was inexplicable. 
However, I could do no more than I had done, and 
was forced to be content. I thanked him for his 
courtesy, and returned to my room. 

When I told Angeline the result of my researches, 
she protested that she was not mistaken, that she 
really had seen the man’s face at the glass. I1 
was certainly a very mysterious affair, and annoyed 
as much as it bewildered me. I again bade her good 
night, and morning came without auy farther dis 
turbing incident. 

After breakfast we commenced the search for An 
geline’s friend, and succeeded in finding her without 
much difficulty. She was a middle-aged lady, who 
had been the schoolmate of Angeline’s mother 
lived in excellent style, and was apparently in the 
possession of ample means. She received Angeline 
very cordially, and I have no doubt was very glad 
to see her. Angeline introduced her to me as Mrs. 
Martin. During the conversation that ensued | 
learned that she was a widow with one grown-up 
son. 

Having thus satisfactorily disposed of Angeline, | 
took my leave, almost overwhelmed by her protes 
tations of gratitude, and went back to the station to 
take the first train back. As I went to the office 
to purchase my ticket, | found a man there talking 
with the station-master. He walked hurriedly away 
as I approached, as if anxious to avuid observa 
tion, but not so quickly as to prevent me from get 
ting a glimpse at his face. He was Hunt the detec 
tive. lt then occurred to me that Angeline really 
had seen a face at the glass—the face of this 
man. Though why he should be thus dogging our 
steps was beyond my comprehension. 1 wox my 
seat in the train, and reflected upun this matte: 
during the entire journey home. 


“T have 
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On arriving at my home, to my deep grief and 
consternation, I learned that my wife had left her 
home during my absence and gone to her father’s. 
She left a note for me explaining her conduct, re- 
proaching me for my infidelity, reflecting upon my 
intimacy with Angeline in a most scandalous manner, 
and assuring me that she had done with me for 
ever. j 

It is impossible for me to describe the agony this 
terrible blow inflicted upon me. I could not believe 
in its reality—she to leave fae, she who had ever 
been so kind and gentle, and we had been so serenely 
happy in our wedded life—it was impossible. I 
hastened at once to Mr. Bonnar’s house. I was 
rudely refused admission—they would not let me see 
my wife. 

‘My father-in-law, who had never liked me, at 
once took steps to procure a divorce for his daugh- 
ter. Had I been permitted to see Serena, to have 
conversed for one brief half-hour with her, the dis- 
graceful scandal which ensued would have been 
avoided, and one “ divorce case” the less—much to 
the chagrin of the daily newspapers, no doubt, who 


are so fond of publishing the sickening details in| 
their columns; but I was not allowed to see her for | 


one moment. = 
I hovered about the house like an unquiet spirit, 





* Would you take me for your wife again?” she 
continued, faintly. , 

““Would youcome ?” I asked, gently. 

“ Yes,” she answered, fervently, “never to leave 
you more, though all my kindred cast me off for 
ever.” 

“Be it so!” I cried, with a thankful heart. 

The clouds passed away from my life, and the 
bright sun of happiness beamed radiantly upon me. 
We were married again, to abide most solemnly this 
time to the covenant: 

“What God has joined, let no man put asunder!” 

G. L. A. 


SIR ALVICK. 
> 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


Srk MALcoLM turned to the wall, inserted the 
broad point of the auger in the hole from whence 
he had withdrawn the peg, and bored steadily and 
silently into the solid oak, until he had increased the 
depth of the hole several inches, at least half a foot. 

The perfect silence of the room, broken only by 
the crispy rasping of the auger, as it penetrated 
deeper and deeper into the solid oaken beam, to- 


but every avenue was closely guarded against my | s¢ether with wonder why he did it, profoundly im- 


approach, and Serena kept in strict seclusion. 


The next time I saw her was at the trial, which | 


was at last brought on after monthsof vexatious de- 


lay. The best counsel was employed by Mr. Bonnar, | 


my character was traduced in the most unblushing 
manner, and my best friend, Charles Rong, considered 
my case hopeless. The strongest witness against 
me was, in popular estimation, Angeline Weiber. A 
change in her destiny had taken place, known only to 
myself. She was married. A sudden attachment 
had sprung up between Edward Martin (her protec- 
tress’s son) and herself. She had freely revealed her 
past history to him, and he had not hesitated to make 
her his wife. She had informed me of this circum- 
stance in a letter, and declared she owed the great 
happiness she was then enjoying entirely tome. This 
intelligence was a gleam of sunshine on my darkened 
life path. It refreshed my soul. 

Angeline was eagerly sought for to bear witness 
against me, but being upon a bridal tour she was not 
easily found. The detectives were set at work—I 
have my suspicions who set them at work in the first 
place, but I wish not to cast reproaches upon others, 
i merely seek to exonerate myself—and Angeline 
was at last found and brought-forward. She ap- 
peared, leaning upon her husband’s arm. He looked 
able and willing to protect her. The idle, gaping 
rabble were astonished ; they had not expected to see 
a woman whose every action proclaimed the lady. 
This astonishment extended to the bench and the 
bar. 

I will not weary you with the evidence—you must 
have seen it in the newspapers at the time, and you 
know how bravely she stood the rigid cross-exami- 
nation, how completely she destroyed the prosecu- 
tion, and gained me my acquittal. 

Mr. Bonnar was not satistied to let the matter rest 
here; he commenced a new suit. I was weary of 
this endless litigation. My character had been vin- 
dicated, and if Serena no longer loved me, I did not 
wish to force her to live with me. I wrote to her, 
telling her I would release her from her vows, 
though I should never cease to regret the hasty act 
which had separated us—should never cease to love 
her. Idid not contest the next suit ; judgment went by 
default, and the divorce was granted. My life’s dream 


was over—henceforth the world was to be but a bar- | 


ren waste, lonely and desolate. 


Six months passed away, and the “ Hardt Divorce | 


Case” was forgotten in some new scandal. I de- 
voted myself almost exclusively to my professional 
duties, and became reconciled, if not happy. Serena 
and I never met. I often heard of her, and knew 
that she was living a most exemplary life. Her 
father was disappointed in the hope for which he 
had schemed—she would not wed the wealthy 
suitor he brought to her. “She never intended to 
marry again,” she said, “ but devote herself to 
heaven.” He was very angry at her obstinacy, as 
he termed it, but his remonstrances could not move 
her from her purpose. 

One day we met most unexpectedly face to face. 
She extended her hand, and as I grasped it I felt a 


gentle pressure which thrilled my veius with sudden 


joy. 
“Stuart,” she said, earnestly, “I have deeply 
wronged you; can you forgive me?” 

“With all my heart,” 1 answered. “ You were 
badly counselled. I do not hold you responsible for 
what has passed.” , 

“ You love me still?” she murmured, casting down 
her eyes. 

“ As dearly as ever,” was my response, 








pressed the retentive memory of the child, as the 
baronet well knew would be the case. 

Sir Malcolm at length withdrew the tool, carefully 
cleared the cavity of shavings, and taking from his 
bosom a roll of papers wrapped in oiled silk, held it 
up before the child. 

“T am going to put this into the hole, Evaline. It 
is a roll of papers. You have seen me writing, always 
writing, tearing up, and writing again. Now I have 
finished. I am satisfied with what I have written. 
Do you remember what I did early this morning, 
downstairs in the library ?” 

“ Oh, yes, papa,” replied the child. “You sent 
for Ben Caton, the hall porter; Clarke, the butler ; 
Mr. Harrison, the sexton ; and showed them a parch- 
ment, and said: 

“* Bear witness, if ever you are called upon, that 
you saw me sign this parchment.’ 

“ And then you wrote your name at the bottom of 
the parchment, and they signed their names as wit- 
nesses, and you made each write down under his 
signature the day of the month, the month and the 

ear.” 

“Then what did I do?” asked Sir Malcolm, ea- 
gerly. 

“You threw the parchment you and they had 
signed into the fire, saying: 

“*Tt does not please me. 
again.’ ” 

“ You were watching me very closely, Evaline?” 

“ Yes, papa; and I wondered why you threw the 
parchment into the fire.” 

“I did not,” said the old baronet, triumphantly. 
“T pretended to do so, but I deceived all of you. ti 
was another parchment which I threw into the fire. 
See, here is the very one they all signed as wit- 
nesses.” 

He took off the oiled silk and displayed a parch- 
ment to the amazed child. 

“ Why did you do it, papa ?” 

“ Because some of them, perhaps all of them, may 
tell our dear cousin Alvick when he returns, and 
then, if he should imagine I had made another will, 
he would ” here the old baronet trembled vio- 
lently, and seemed so faint that his child ran to- 
wards him in alarm: 

“Oh, dear father, you are ill!” 

“ Evaline,” he said, “ cousin Alvick, if he thought 
that I had made a will and hid it from him, would 
kill me—worse, he would put me in prison, and— 
and—oh, heaven! have me hanged on the gallows!” 

“Oh, dear papa, do not say that!” sobbed the 
terrified child. 

“He would. He has sworn to me that he would. 
So I was afraid Caton, Clarke, or Harrison would 
tell him that I had made them witness my signature. 
Of course he would suspect that I had made another 
will than the one now in his possession. I have 
explained to you what a will is, Evaline ?” 

“Oh, yes, 1 know very well, papa. It is a writing 
giving property away after the death of the writer.” 

“You understand. Very well, this is my last 
and true will, Evaline. I pretended to destroy it, 
but I did not, and initis stated that I intended to 
deceive whoever might sign it as witnesses, and 
why I desired to deceive them into the belief that 
what they signed was destroyed in their presence. 

“ Be very sure that our dear cousin Alvick, or his 
prying, spying wife, Lady Matilda, will hear, that I 
made Caton, Clarke, and Harrison sign some docu- 
ment. I can trust no one except you, my child—not 
one. 

“This is my last will and testament, and I am 


I will draw it up 


about to conceal it, with some papers, in this plac, 
Never forget it, never speak of it until you are , 
grown woman, Never marry until you have ryqq 
what I now conceal.” 

“ Marry, papa !” 

“Yes: you will grow to bea woman, a very beay;). 
ful woman, as your mother was. I wish she had 
lived to rear you. You will live, I hope, to becom, 
a woman, and you will either marry a man whoy, 
you love, or be forced to marry a man you dislike 
Do you like the young Marquis of Galmonant, jit;), 
Lord Peter?” 

* No, papa?” 

“He is nearly thirteen years old, and you are 
nearly eight. Perhaps youmaylove him when yoy 
and he are older. Why do you not like him?" 

“ He is rude and cruel. do not like him. | 
never will,” said the child, emphatically. 

’ The old baronet regarded her steadily and moun. 
fully for several moments, and then said : 

“You are but a child yet, Evaline, but sometime 
you display the judgment of a woman.” 

Indeed, it was but natural that the child’s mini 
should be far in advance of her years, for her father 
made her his constant companion, and had done g 
since Evaline could talk intelligibly. It was not aij 
selfishness in the old.anan that had made him cling 
to this, his only child. 

He loved her devotedly, for he had nothing else 
in the world to love; and he so dreaded the eyij- 
hearted Alvick Ulster that he feared, should he not 
keep the child always near him, he would teach Eys- 
line to be as evil as himself. 

So, from infaney she had grown up about his knees, 
his friend, his companion, his associate—being 
taught by him, and he was learned and virtuous, fa:, 
more than was common in that age. 

He gazed at her earnestly, and again said: 

“You are but a child yet, Evaline, but sometimes 
you display the judgment of a woman. You do noi 
like young Lord Peter?” 

“No, papa.” 

“ You are sure you never can like him ?” 

There was an eagerness—an anxiety expressed 
very keenly upon the features of the old baronet as 
he asked this question, which never was forgotten 
by Evaline. 

“He is rude and cruel, and he is so selfish, papa. | 
am sure that I never can like him.” 

“Listen, Evaline, and never forget,” said Si: 
Malcolm. “TI have made a will, I was forced to do s0, 
and Alvick Ulster has that will. Remember that.” 

“T will remember it, papa.” 

“ But Ihave made another will, a later will, this 
one, which Caton, Clarke and Harrison think I de- 
stroyed. Remember that.” 

“ I will remember it, dear papa.” 

“ In law, the last will is the true will. 
make another. Remember that.” 

“T will remember that, too.” 

“Very well. Now you may grow to be a woman, 
and instead of disliking, love Lord Peter.” 

“Never;” said the child, with the firmness of a 
woman. 

“You may. If you should, before you marry him 
—say on the day before you are to be made his 
wife—if I be dead—remember that—if I be dead, re- 
member.” 

“T will remember.” 

“Very well. On the day before you and he are 
to be married, if you love him, come to this room 
with him and tell him all that you have seen me do— 
but first, I will finish all that I intended to do.” 

So saying, the baronet carefully replaced the papers 
and the parchment in its wrapper of oiled silk. 


‘ 


I shall not 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Six Matcowm, having carefully replaced the im- 
portant writings in the oiled silk, thrust the packags 
into the cavity, and then replaced the peg in its 
former position, driving itin hard and fast. 

“You will not forget,” he said, as he turned to 
his watchful child. “In there is my last will and 
testament—remember that. Now listen, Evaline, 
my darling daughter,” he continued, after restoring 
the table to its usual position, and taking he? upop 
his knee. 

“If it should chance that when you grow up you 
should love Lord Peter—and he may grow to be a 
very good man—I command you—remember !—I com- 
mand you to bring him, and others, to this room, 0: 
the day before you and he are to be married. Re- 
member !” 

“ Yes, papa. I will remember.” . 

“You are to tell all that you have seen me do. 
You are to take those writings from their hiding- 
place. You are to read them aloud to Lord Peter 
and those who may be present. Remember!” 

“T will remember, dear papa. Why should yor 





think I can ever forget ?” 
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“Very well. I hope—oh, heaven! I hope you will 
uot forget,” said the baronet. “ You will read those 
writings to them aloud. No matter whether Sir Al- 
vick be alive or dead. No matter whether Lady 
Matilda be alive or dead—if you love Lord Peter, 
and are to be married to him, on the day before the 
marriage is to be, you must lead him, and others— 
you understand—and others?” 

“ And others,papa.” 

“You are to lead Lord Peter, and others—no mat- 
ter who—but others. Remember!” 

“Dear papa!” 

“Very well. You are to lead them to this room 

mad Herbert’s rroom—and read those writings 
loud.” 

“Yes, papa.” 

“But, if you should grow up to be a woman, and 
not love Lord Peter, and they—you know whom I 
mead by they?” 

“ Cousin Alvick and his wife, Lady Matilda ?” 

“Of course. If you should grow up to be a woman 
ind not love Lord Peter, and they should try to 
erce you to be his wife; when you find that escape 
irom becoming his wife is impossible, then do you 
steal to this room, secure those writings and go to | 
{,ondon.” 

“To London!” 

“To London. If you havea lover, and he be a 
ian of discretion—especially if there be any feud 

etween him and your cousin Alvick—place the 
writings in his hands. You will not forget ?” 

“Oh, no, father. I will repeat all you have said 
is | repeat the Lord’s Prayer—every night before I 
sleep, every morning before I break my fast.” 

“Do that, and you will not forget,” cried the 
baronet. “Remember, you are to repeat all that I 
have said, every night when you have said the 
Lord’s Prayer—every morning before you break your 
iast. Remember.” 

“Dear father, I will.” 

“ Now let’s remove all trace of what I have done. 
Sweep up all those chips and shavings—burn them. 
Let no one see you burn them. Let the auger re- 
wain in thisroom. Use it asa plaything. Here- 
after I shall hang my hat upon that peg which hides 
those important papers. Each day, as you see my 
hat hanging there, you must say to yourself—oh, 
my child, never whisper it to another!—you must 
say: 

“*There is hidden my destiny.’ You understand ? 
There is hidden your destiny—your fate. Remember 
that.” 

“] cannot forget, dear father. 
fear Cousin Alvick ?” 

“Why? When youshall have read what is written 
and hidden there, then you will have no cause for 
wonder, my child. All is written down there, Eva- 
line. Now remember when you are to remove that 
peg and read what is there hidden. When you are 
to be married, willingly or unwillingly, to Lord 
Peter—when you are to be married to anyone whom 
you do not love—when you are a woman.” 

“And when shall I be a woman, father?” 

‘The old baronet hesitated for some time before he 
replied to this question. 

“ The law of England says a male is not a man 
until he shall have attained the age of twenty-one 
\ears, and a female is not a woman until she shall 
have attained the same age. But no matter what 
ay have taken place, my child, before you shall 
lave attained the age of eighteen years, when you 
are eighteen, be sure to come to this room and read 
ll that I have there concealed. Remember.” 

“No matter what may have happened. before I 
shall have become eighteen years of age, I am, when 
eighteen, to come into this room and read all that 
you have there hidden,” repeated Evaline. 

“Yes, my child.” 

So the conversation ended. Evaline gathered up 
carefully the chips and shavings, carried them in her 
«pron to the nearest fire, and burned them. She and 
the cautious baronet did not leave a trace of what 
had been done, and from that day forward the 
lumed hat of Sir Malcolm rested upon that peg. 

But the baronet was not content with the efforts 
le had made to fix Evaline’s memory upon that 
oaken peg. * 

Livery day, and several times a day, he would 
iuake her repeat all that he had said and done. He 
carved around the peg the word, “ Remember!” that 
ler eye might fall upon it after his death. 

Now, after the lapse of ten years, Evaline Ulster 
recalled all that had passed on the day when Sir 
‘alcolm so carefully and cautiously sealed up some- 
‘hing, which he feared his kinsman Sir Alvick Ulster 
tight suspect to be in existence. 

She remembered, too, that Sir Alvick Ulster and 
lady Matilda, on their return from London, speedily 
‘earned that Sir Malcolm had made Caton, Clarke, 


‘nd Harrison sign as witnesses to his signature to 
ome writing, 


But why do you 





Whether Caton, Clarke, or Harrison, hastened to 
inform Sir Alvick Ulster of this fact, Evaline could 
not tell. She did not believe that old Ben Caton 
wen a spy. She thought the others might have 

een. 

“ At least,” she mused, as she stood now alone and 
a prisoner in the turret-chamber, “ some of them told 
Sir Alvick Ulster, for I remember how he flew into a 
passion at my poor dear father, and accused him of 
wishing to do him some wrong. I remember that 
he threatened him, too; and that my father trembled 
and vowed he had only wished to change his will so 
as to leave a few legacies to some of his friends.” 

She wept even then, as she recalled the sad, 
melancholy, care-worn face of the terror-ridden baro- 
net. There was inthe great saloon of Ulster Manor 
a full-leugth painting of Sir Malcolm Ulster, repre- 
senting him in the prime of young manhood, a bean- 
tiful work of art, from the hand of Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, but Evaline could not remember the time 
when her father resembled that stately form and 
proudly defiant face. 

Her memory of the baronet showed her a bowed, 
white-haired, tottering old man, with withered 
features, emaciated frame, trembling, whispering 


| voice, eyes restless and stealthy with fear of—what ? 


Evaline could never so much as imagine; but she 
knew that Sir Alvick Ulster had much to do with that 
mysterious, overpowering fear. 

She remembered how he calied those three into 
the library—Caton, Clarke, and Harrison—and how 
he made them relate all that had passed while 
the baronet made them sign ; made them swear 
that they saw their master burn the parchment: how 
he raked among the embers of the fireplace, and how 
he seemed to be relieved from some great dread, when 
he found traces and fragments of burnt parchment 
there. 

She recalled how Sir Malcolm and she used to play 
with that rusty old auger, she knowing it was only 
to deceive the suspicious eyes of Sir Alvick Ulster. 

After the death of her father she had never de- 
sired to visit the turret chamber, for it would have 
been only to sit there and grieve for him—the kind, 
devoted, white-haired old man, who used to write 
and groan, tear and write again, and often weep 
bitterly over her. Sir Alvick Ulster, too, had strictly 
forbidden all access to that room. 

Evaline did not know that the guilty mind of the 
wicked man was perpetually haunted by a fear, that 
Sir Malcolm had written a full account of the duel 
in the Tangle—a great fear that the baronet had 
suspected the truth, but not daring to reveal it and 
face the world and the uncertainties of a legal in- 
vestigation, had written the truth and his own sus- 
picions, that when he should be dead vengeance 
might overtake him. 

“ The time has come,” she said, “ for me to possess 
the hidden writings, whatever they may be. Iama 
woman grown, I am about to be forced to wed Lord 
Peter.” 

She resolved to withdraw the stout peg from the 
socket in which it had so long remained a faithful 
guardian. 

On the floor, immediately under the peg, lay 
the remains of her father’s hat. It was hanging on 
that peg when Sir Malcolm died. It had hidden from 
Sir Alvick Ulster that mysterious word, “ remem- 
ber,” until the baronet was no longer alive to be 
threatened into a revelation by his tyrant. 

While Sir Malcolm lived, he had never suspected 
that the hat hung there to hide that word, nor that 
the word was there. 

‘When he had searched the room after Sir Mal- 
colm’s sudden death, he had discovered that word, 
wondered why it was there, and whatit meant. But 
the oaken walls of the room were full of carved 
letters. 

One of the keepers or attendants of mad Her- 
bert used to relieve the tedium of his vigils by carv- 
ing words upon the walls. 

Sir Alvick had replaced the hat, believing that 
this word, though he could not say that he had ever 
noticed it before, had been carved three years before 
by that attendant. 

As years passed on, damp and mould had rotted 
the hat, and it had fallen to pieces, and lay there, 
what the rate and mice had left of it, upon the floor. 

“ At least,” she thought, “if Lady Matilda or Sir 
Alvick should return while I am reading the papers, 
I shall have time to replace them before I admit any- 
one.” 

She then dragged, as noiselessly as possible, the 
table against the wall immediately beneath the peg, 
as her father had done ten years before, and mount- 
ing upon it, began to try to pull the peg from its 

lace. 

: ‘he old baronet had driven it in hard and fast. 
For a long time it resisted every effort to stir it, but 
fivally, Evaline, by striking it on this side, and then 
on that, succeeded in withdrawing it. 


Holding the light so that its rays cast light within 
the cavity, she trembled as she saw what she had 
expected to find, and yet feared Sir Alvick might 
already have found it. 

To get it out was no easy task. The now eager 
girl began to search about the room for something 
which she could insert into the deep cavity, and 
fasten upon the package which she knew now was 
there. 

For a time she was almost in despair. She could 
find nothing. 

Atlength she thought of the rusty anger, and at the 
risk of tearing and destroying the papers, she inserted 
it into the cavity, turning and pushing it boldly 
She withdrew the tool, and stifled a cry of joy, as 
she found the oiled silk covering clinging to the 
bit. 
She drew it forth cautiously. It was in her hand 
at last—this precious packet so carefully hidden by 
Sir Malcolm ten years before. 

“Oh, heaven!” she exclaimed, raising her hands 
and eyes to heaven. “ Grant that this may rescue 
me from my peril! Grant that it may protect me 
from my enemies!” 

Trembling in every limb she examined first the 
outside of the package. The cavity which con 
tained it had been air-tight, and had it been other 
wise the covering of oiled silk would have protected 
it from damp and mould. 

She carefully removed this covering and unrolled 
the sheets of thin parchment which Sir Malcolm had 
rolled into a solid cylinder. There were several 
sheets, and the writing upon them was in a close, 
compact hand. 

The sheet in the centre of this cylinder was folded 
by itself; a glance at it showed Evaline that it was 
a will—undoubtedly that parchment which her fathe: 
had pretended to destroy in the presence of Caton, 
Clarke, and Harrison, for upon it she saw the signa- 
tures of the three, as witnesses to the accompanying 
signature of her father. 

She laid this centre sheet aside, and began the 
perusal of what her father had written. 

She had scarcely read three words of the faded 
lines, when she was startled by a noise at one of the 
windows of the apartment, and looking up she almost 
shrieked as she sawa hand grasping one of the iron 
gratings, and shaking it evidently with an intention 
to force an entrance. 

We have stated that the windows of the turret 
chamber were very high above the floor—in fact, 
fully ten feet. There was nothing to be seen of the 
coming intruder except a single hand, yet Evaline 
Ulster was as greatly terrified as if she had been 
suddenly confronted by a spectre rising from the 
floor. 

With desperate haste, lest the writings should be 
discovered, she enclosed the papers in the oiled silk, 
thrust the package back into the cavity, replaced the 
peg, and as hastily dragged the table back to wher 
it had remained unmoved for half a score of years. 

Perfectly acquainted with the appearance of the 
turret on the outside, she could not conceive how 
anyone could have climbed up to that window. Sh: 
knew that the floor of the room in which she was, 
was immediately above the ceiling of Sir Alvick's 
study, and ten feet above the roof of that wing 
of Ulster Manor—the turret consisting of two stories, 
one being taken up by Sir Alvick’s study and the 
other by the room in which she was imprisoned. Iu 
fact, the turret had been built above the study of 
Sir Alvick, and the ceiling of the latter made more 
lofty than it was originally. 

Evaline could not imagine how anyone could have 
reached the window—and, in fact, she had no time to 
ask herself the question. 

When she raised her eyes a second time slice saw 
two hands grasping the grating, saw it shaken from 
its fastenings and forced inwards, bent downwards, 
and hanging by a single bent bar, and then a mau's 
face appeared where the grating had been. 

Even as this face and the head of its owner with 
it was thrust in, Evaline heard the steps of some 
one ascending the stairs which led to the door of 
her prison. 

But hearing this did not cause her to rush to the 
door, to unbar it and call for protection from the bold 
intruder, for after one single stare of dread and sur 
prise at the face, she pressed her hands upon her 
heart and exclaimed : 

“It is Hugh De Lisle! Alive, thank heaven!” 
and then sank back almost fai=ting. 


CHAPTER XX 


We have now followed, as we promised we would, 
the fortunes of Evaline Ulster from the moment she 
entered, or rather was imprisoned, in the turret 
chamber, up to the moment when Major Hark Varly 
left the hall of Ulster Manor. 





Nearly all that time, over two honrs, liad been 
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consumed by Evaline in recalling memories connected | 
with her father, and the place in which she found her- | 
self imprisoned after an absence of ten years; and, 
as related in the last chapter, she had barely begun 
to make use of those recollections when she was in- | 
terrupted by what seemed to her, and may seem to | 
the reader, the miraculous appearance of Captain | 
Hugh De Lisle. | 

But before explaining this unexpected appearance 
of that gentleman, it is necessary that we should re- 
turn to the study of Sir Alvick Ulster, where we 
left the young officer very impatiently reconciling 
himself to continue concealed for some time longer, 
as he saw plainly that the baronet desired the im- 
mediate presence of someone. 

That one, as the reader has learned, was Lady 
Matilda. 

Sir Alvick, on parting with Major Varly, had 
struck his entry-bell four sharp blows, a signal well 
understood by ©lement to mean that Sir Alvick im- 
peratively demanded the immediate presence of Lady 
Matilda. 

Lady Ma though summoned, did not appear 
ustantly, and Sir Alvick again struck the entry- 
bell. 

This time he struck it but once, and very softly, 
s0 softly that its note was not heard by Clement. It 
was heard, however, and very distinctly, by John | 
Roffton, who was at the foot of the stairs leading up 
to the floor upon which the baronet’s study was 
situated. 

John Roffton responded to the signal of the 
baronet instautly, who said to him, after earefully 
closing the door: 

“Did you see the person who came in as you left | 
the room with Mr. Wharle?” 

“ Major Hark Varly, sir ?” 

“So you know him?” 

“ By sight, sir. Saw him when I was with my 
idy in London.” 

“You know where to find Ross Chaffton, no doubt. 
| have heard that you and he used to ride together. 
Rut you are an honest man now, and that is fortunate 

Major Hark Varly, who has a purse of gold with 
him. Itis a dark night for a ride from the Manor to 
Ulsterborough. As you and Ross Chaffton were 
once friends, and I take much interest in Major 
Varly, if you think you could give immediate word to 
the highwayman, he might not molest the major on 
his way to Ulsterborough.” 

“ Ross Chaffton, sir, used, in his young days, to 
ride a great deal in this county and neighbourhood, 
Sir Alvick,” replied Roffton, gruffly, and hanging 
down his head, while his deep-set eyes glanced 
askance at his master. “I have no doubt that John 
Roffton could find him in half an hour.” 

“Half an hour! By that time he may have not 
only waylaid the major, but even have knocked him 
on the head,” said the baronet. “ Rascal, I have 
stood between you and the gallows for these twelve 
months and more. This Ross Chaffton is not far 
from the Manor, for some of the servants said yester- 
day they saw him lurking about the park. Perhaps 
you and he have been plauning a burglary against 
the Manor.” 

“ No, Sir Alvick. I swear I am faithful to you. 
Ross Chaffton is in the vicinity, but not for burglary. 
Does your honour know who he is ?” 

“He is a highwayman. That is all I know of 
him, and I know that only from report.” 

* Your honour has heard of—1 mean, may have 
heard of a lady—she was a cousin of the late Mar- 
quis of Galmount—her name was Aspa Jarles.” 

“Aspa Jarles!’ exclaimed the startled baronet, 
amazed at hearing this name—a name which had 
been flying about his ears for hours, after having 
been dead to bim nearly a quarter of a century. 
“What of her? What has Ross Chaffton to do 
with her?—but in the meantime, while you are 

tupidly gossipping, Ross Chaffton may harm the 
major 

“No danger of that, Sir Alvick. Ross Chaffton 
and Major Hark Varly are not simply acquaintances 

they are friends.” 

“ Friends!” 

“Yes, sir, as much as gamblers ever are to each 
other. J used to see them together in London, and 
the major's influence protected Chaffton from arrest. 
I was about to tell you, sir, that Ross Chaffton is the 
man with whom Miss Aspa Jarles eloped some 
twenty-four years ago.” 

“ Ah!” said Sir Alvick, again startled. “TI re- 
member that she fell in love with a fellow from 
London, avd disappeared with him. So this high- 
wayman is that mau.” 

“The same—and a very deep fellow, too. A 
friend, in some sort, of Mr. Hassan Wharle, they 


tilda, 





om 


ay. 

“Good heavens!” thought the baronet. “And I 
vas about to put a dark piece of Lusiness into the 
hands of a man who has been a friend of Aspa Jarles, 








and may be yet—and who isthe friend of Major Hark 
Varly and Hassan Wharle.” 

John Roffton eyed the amazed and bewildered ba- 
ronet very keenly, and apparently having made up | 
his mind to a fixed course of action, advanced and 
said : 

“Sir Alvick, you have been my friend when others 
deserted me. You saved my life, and I swore then 
that if ever I had a chance to serve you I would do | 
it. You saw me stare, and perhaps change colour, 
when I saw Mr. Hassan Wharle here to-night.” 

“T noticed it particularly,” replied Sir Alvick. 
“ You said you did not know him.” 

“T lied, Sir Alvick,” said Roffton, bluntly. “ That 
man and his grandfather, old Amos Jarles——” 

“What! He is the grandson of the father of 
Aspa Jarles!” interrupted Sir Alvick, and shuddering | 
too, for here seemed corroboration of Hassan Wharle’s 
claims. 

“ Yes, Sir Alvick. He and his grandfather tried 
to have me hanged because I would not keep secret 
—or because they suspected that I would not keep 
secret what I suspected—your honour remembers? 
About Captain Hugh De Lisle?” 

“Yes, that you had reason to believe him to be a 
son, legitimate or illegitimate, of Lord Hayward,” 
replied the baronet. 

‘““At any rate,” resumed Roffton, “they resolved 
to have me out of the way.” 

“ Out of the way of what ?” 

“ Heaven knows,” replied Roffton, “for I do not. 
Some deep plot they had in view, or, mayhap, al- 
ready afoot. They managed to have me arrested for 
certain misdeeds I had done years before—had me 
convicted, and would have had me hanged only for 
you.” 
me Yes, I pledged you my intercession with the 
sovereign, in return for certain information which you 
said you could give about the heir of Lord Hayward. 
I thought you knew something. about Lord Peter, 
who is his heir and son, and so gained your pardon. 
Your informatior did rot amount to mach—only that 
you suspected Hugh De Lisle to be a son of Lord 
Hayward—a suspicion founded upon idle gossip. But 
I did not cease to be your friend notwithstanding the 
emptiness of your information.” 

“It was not so empty,” thought John Roffton, but 
that it made you pursue Captain Hugh De Lisle until 
you had him shot.” 

“But go on, Roffton, and explain what you meant | 
by saying that you have sworn to serve me if ever a 
chance comes up.” 

“JT mean that I lied when I said that I did not 
know Hassan Wharle, Sir Alvick. But when I 
said that, I did not know that he was your enemy.” 

“ And how do you know that Mr. Hassan Wharle 
is my enemy now?” 

“Tf he is not your enemy, Sir Alvick, or rather if 
you do not know him to be your enemy,” replied 
Roffton, gravely, “ itis time that you knew it. I hear 
someone coming, and must say no more. But you 
need not send me to warn Rogs Chaffton not to molest 
Major Hark Varly, Sir Alvick. Be my friend and I will 
be yours. I do not know what plot they have afoot 
—I mean Ross Chaffton, Hark Varly, Hassan Wharle, 
Aspa Jarles, and others, but I intend to work against | 
it—provided, Sir Alvick, you will be my friend in| 
the matter, for I hate every man of them—and | 
every woman of them too,” added John Roffton to 
himself. 

Sir Alvick was greatly pleased by this voluntary, | 
and, as he imagined, hearty offer of Roffton’s services. 
Ile needed a daring, desperate and unscrupulous 
ally then, if ever he had needed one in all his life. ° 

John Roffton and he had become acquainted about 
a year. 

Sir Alvick Ulster, then one of Marlborough’s 
generals, being in London on business connected 
with the army, was preparing for a speedy return to 
the Continent, when a message was brought to him, 
stating that a man under sentence of death in New- 
gate prison desired to see him upon an affair that 
concerned the honour of his family. 

Sir Alvick, ever suspicious, as men are who have 
led dark and conspiring lives, hastened to the cell of 
this condemned man, and was surprised to recognize 
in the fettered prisoner a man who had often held 
the stirrup of the murdered marquis years before— 
in fact, Jolin Roffton, who had been a huntsman of 
the wealthy nobleman. 

The sudden confronting of this man, whom he 
had not seen for years, and the fact that he had been 
so intimately associated with one whose blood | 
was upon his hands, so startled the guilty barovet | 
that he trembled like a detected felon when Jolin 
lioffton, raising himself from his bed of straw, said: 

“Sir Alvick, I have sent for you to speak of 
something that happened years ago in the ‘Tangle 
of Osboru Park. Lut I will not speak a word of it— | 
not to you, though J may to others—so long as the 
sentence of death hangs over my head.” j 











Having said this John Roffton threw himse] 
his face in his bed of straw, and refused to 
the baronet any more. 

Terribly startled by the ominous words of {j,, 
condemned felon, Sir Alvick, who knew his grea 
influence with the sovereign, hastened to procuty , 
private audience, to ask that John Roffton, convicto; 
of robbery and other high misdemeanours, might \, 
pardoned. 

“John Roffton, I firmly believe, is innocent 9; 
every charge under which he is condemned. Hp j, 
a former servitor of my dearly beloved friend, th. 
unfortunate Marquis of Galmount, and I fervent}, 
pray your majesty to exercise the royal prerogatiy. 
of full and complete pardon in his favour. [ wi) 
in my own person, be responsible for his future goo. 
conduct.” 

Nothing less than the terror of guilt had led ster, 
Sir Alvick to urge this request. He knew very wo 
that,as John Roffton was a condemned felon, nothin: 
that he could say would be admitted as evidence 
against Sir Alvick Ulster; yet he knew very wo! 
that the reputation he had gained was hollow ani 
worm-eaten—a crevice once made in the bulwar\ 
of his fame, no matter how small, or whether made 
by the hand of a duke or the finger of a felon, a tide 
of overwhelming destritction would soon rush in. 

He silently compared his greatness and security 
to that of the inhabitants of Holland, who keep out 
the devouring waves of the sea with walls of dirt, 
which an insect may pierce, and, unless timely 
stoppage be made, admit a jet which shall increase 
rapidly into'a fierce, resistless torrent of death ani 
ruin. 

He obtained the pardon of John Roffton, though 
he wrongly believed that he was a wicked man. 
justly condemned to an infamous death, and received 
the pardoned man into his own household. 

John Roffton, in return for this kindness—thoug! 
he was shrewd enough to know that terror of guilt. 
and not kindness of heart, had actuated the barove! 
—told him something. 

This something, Roffton had said, was all he 
knew, and he really knew nothing, he said, only 
suspected, nor did it have anything to do with the 
death of the marquis. 

John Roffton, free and pardoned—no longer in 
Newgate prison—fell back upon the great dream of 
his life. What that great dream was remains to 
told. 


f Upon 
Notice 


(To be continued.) 
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FACETI2Z. 


“Excuse me, sir,” said the nail to the hammer, 
“but one or two decided blows in the right direction 
would knock me in; whereas, those you are giving 
me, first on one side and then on the other, will in al! 
probability end in knocking me out.” 

AN attorney had a sign on his door, “ In from tev 
to one,” but a testy old broker having called 
several times and found the office locked, wrote, i 
the form of a wager, under the sign, “ten to om 
you're out.” 

“DON’T LET IT HAPPEN AGAIN.” 

A learned professor in a college was accustomed 
to demand of students an excuse whenever they were 
dilatory at recitation. To excuse given he invariably 
added: 

“Very well, but don’t let it happen again.” 

One morning a married student happening to b 
behind time, was interrogated as to the cause 
Slightly embarrassed, he replied : 

“The truth is, sir, I had an addition to my family 
this morning, and it was not convenient to be here 
sooner.” 

“ Very well,” replied the professor, in his quick, 
nervous manner, ‘‘ very well, but don’t let it happen 
again.” 

A Scotcu landlady, being told by a customer tha! 
he hoped she put no pernicious ingredients into he 
liquor, retorted, “‘ There’s nae thing pernicious p'' 
into our barrels but the exciseman’s stick.” 

A GENTLEMAN was talking to a friend, in the pre’ 
sence of his attorney, about the value of honesty. 
“ Honesty!” said the attorney, “what is honesty! 
“What is that to you?” retorted the gentleman; 
“don’t meddle with things which do not concerd 
you!” 

Recentiy a learned Judge took off his wig and 
invited the Bar to do the same. Such a thing has 
never been done before, and there is not the sligiitest 


| legal doubt that all decisions under such cireun 


stances are a fine opening for a matter of leg 
quibble and hair-splitting. 

A QUAKEKESS, jealous of her husbend, watched 
his movements, and one niorning actually discovere™ 
the truavt kissing and hugging his servant girl 
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im was not long in discovering the face of 
vege as she peeped through the half-opened door, 
and rising with all the coolness of a general officer, 
thus addressed her: “ Betsey, thee had better quit 
peeping, or thee will cause a disturbance in the 
family.” 

Tur Evections.—An old Conservative refuses to 
vive his children a good education on the ground of 
his consistent objection to the Liberal Arts.—Punch. 


RASIER SAID THAN DONE. 

Scenz:— The Row.”—Lady’s back hair falls off, 
and is worried by two little dogs (unmuzzled). 

Sister: “Come along, Ellen; why don’t you look 
as if it did not belong to you?” — , : 

DeEp.—The Emperor Napoleon has been giving 
his attention to sinking wells. By anew process we 
hear he can throw “2,655 litres of water per hour 
upon the river formerly supplied from the Belle Eau 
fountain.” In fact, he is quite above depending for 
anything from bel-ow.—Punch. 


EFFECTS OF THE HOT WEATHER. 

A slovenly old gentleman, who had been ont all 
day fishing, was observed on his return to be ex- 
tremely g-natty. 

On coming home for the holidays—we beg pardon, 
the vacation—Master Brown astonished the weak 
minds of his sisters by asking, “ Why’s my educa- 
tion like iced hock and seltzer?” and adding in the 
same breath, “ Because, you know, it’s schooling!” 

Punch. 

PETTICOATS AND PERILS. 

While the foolish fashion lasts of wearing such 
long dresses as are now commonly in vogue, it really 
s quite dangerous to walk behind alady. In this way 
many an unlucky wight has been bruised both black 
and blue by being suddenly tripped up and tumbling 
on the pavément. For the sake of public safety, 
where ladies most do congregate, the common railway 
caution should in future be placarded—* Beware of 
the Trains!” At night, when ladies walk to cabs 
or carriages from the opera or theatre, they should 
* carry a red lamp suspended at their back, by way of 
langer signal, to warn near-sighted people from 
(ollowing them too closely and tumbling down there- 
by. —Punch. 

Tue Guass or Fasuion.—The Judge of the 
County Court at Mold, Flintshire, has given notice 
that he will not hear any advocate who does not ap- 
pear in legal costume—wig and gown if he be a bar- 
rister, and if a solicitor or attorney, black dress with 
white tie aud a plain gown without bands. The 
learned judge’s insistance on the wearing of gowns 
may look like a weakness for “stuff”—and non- 
but his strict attention to the ceremonials of 
legal etiquette is quite in keeping with the Mold of 
orm.—F un. 


seNSE ; 


AWFUL EFFECT OF THE HEAT. 
Scene :—Marine Tea-garden. 

Nice Young Man at Small Tea-party: “I say, 
waiter, these shrimps are uncommonly small!” 
_ Waiter: “Small, sir! Yes, sir! Werry sorry, 
sir; but it’s all along o’ the want o’ rain. Nothing 
von't grow this weather!”—Fun. 

A Brown Stupy.—The grass.— Tomahawk. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE WEATHER. 

‘Cuz FRENCH PLAYS CLosEp.—Several personages 
of exalted rank have lost their evening occupation. 

CREMORNE OPEN.—Lord Napier prevented by the 
leat from attending. The cabman who took his 
Li — to the Crystal Palace will attend from 9 


THEATRES OPEN EVERY NIGHT FOR VENTILATION. 
_ UALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION.—Supposed to be cool. 
Inquire within. 
ALHAMBRA.—An Ice Ballet—Real Soda-water Ca- 
aracts. 
_ LONDONERS who can afford it, going out of town. 
l'hose who can’t, going out of their mind. 

_Eventne Dress.—For ladies.—Neck or nothing. 
For gentlemen.—Abyssinian. For policemen.—Mus- 
lin.— Tomahawk. 


AMonost the many disastrous effects of the hot 
weather may be noticed the fearful state of weak- 
nes to which that great genius, Sir John Pakington, 
las been reduced, The other night, on being asked 
* question about some alleged blunder on the part 
# the authorities, he actually could not answer for 
a of information ! Considering the usual nature 
of Sir Johu’s answers, the strength of his imagina- 
‘ion must have been indeed melted away, if he had 
ptt: for information before he could reply to a 
rm against his immaculate department.— Toma- 
oe News FOR A DISTINGUISHED VOLUNTEER 
‘CIMENT.—Several demagogues lave written to us 
‘av that they intend joining the “ Burnham 


Ry 
to 





Scrubs R.V.C.” They give as a reason for their 
preference, that they think the Volunteer Movement 
should be as public as possible, and add that from 
what they have heard they imagine that there must 
be very little that is private about the “ B.S.R.V.C.” 
— Tomahawk. 

PEARLS AMONG SWINE. 

Mr. Ronald Thompson, the Secretary to the British 
Legation at Teheran, has rendered to the Foreign 
Office a most interesting report of the trade and re- 
sources of Persia. The country, we regret to see, 
appears to be in a terribly bankrupt condition, owing 
to the repeated failures of the silk produce. The re- 
port states that the whole amount of meney in the 
Imperial coffers and in circulation amounts only to 
the insignificant sum of 1,500,000. In addition to 
this are the crown jewels, which are valued at two 
millions; but unfortunately it is useless to offer them 
for sale, as the whole riches of the land could not 
purchase them. 

Under these circumstances it is a pity that some 
one dues not advise the Shah to despatch an ambas- 
sador to the Court of King Attenborough, of Picca- 
dilly. This simple course would certainly dispel the 
deadlock at which the affairs of the Persian Treasury 
have arrived ; and we can assure his Eastern Majesty 
that there would be nothing unusual or infra dig. in 
the proceeding, as he would be by no means the first 
royal personage who, within the last hundred years, 
has pledged all, save honour (which, after all, may 
not be considered by pawnbrokers as a marketable 
commodity), beneath the sign of the golden orbs.— 
Tomahawk. 





NEW TROPHIES. 


THINK not the past was but a dream, 
But grandly real, and to show 

That all the future will from it 
March on with a diviner glow. 


Already o'er the battle-fields 

Are shining myriad peaceful flowers ; 
Already on them fall the dews 

From ‘never-fading seraph-bowers. 


Bowers wet with heaven’s own silver rain, 
Where resting herves of the past 

Look down and joy even now to hear 
Harp-music for the trumpet-blast ; 

The prophecy of perfect peace, 
All continents wed in one wide love, 

And million souls through every year 
Ascending still to highest love. 


Oh, earnest dwellers on the earth! 
For all the past your trae thanks show, 
By making every century build 
New trophies of more Eden glow. 


W. RW. 


GEMS. 


QvARRELS would never last long if the fault were 
on one side only. 

Tue sound of your hammer, at five in the morn- 
ing or at night, heard by acreditor, makes him 
easier six months longer; but if he sees you at the 
billiard table, or hears your voice at a tavern when 
you should be at work, he will send for his money 
the next evening. 

EPIGRAM. 
Two ears, and but a single tongue, 
By nature’s laws to man belong ; 
The lesson she would teach is clear, 
“ Repeat but half of what you hear.” 


Dark Hovurs.—To every man there are many, 
many dark hours, when he feels inclined to abandon 
his best enterprise; hours when his heart’s dearest 
hopes appear delusive ; hours when he feels un- 
equal to the burden ; when all his aspirations seem 
worthless. Let no one think that he alone has dark 
hours. ‘They are the common lot of humanity; they 
are the touchstone to try whether we are the cur- 
rent coin or not. 

CuEERtne Hops.—How beautiful it is to behold 
the glorious sun calling into life the lovely flowers 
and fruits of bounteous heaven, to cheer the soul, 
aud delight the eye of man. Thus, sweet reflection 
tells us that the wind’s pure and gentle breath, by 
heaven's all-wise decree, adds health and beauty to 
all nature’s handiworks. He must drink most deeply 
of the bitter cup of life, who journeys through its 
paths devoid of cheering hope. 


Tue FounpaTioNs OF THE OLD Lovvre.—The 
municipal government of Paris caused a very care- 
ful examination to be made last year of the remains 
of the old Louvre, the fortified castle of Philip Au- 
gustus, which lie beneath the enclosed court or 





square of what is now called the Old Louvre, and it 
was found that the ideas respecting this ancient edi 

fice were very erroneous. The base of the Donjon 

tower, which figures conspicuously in history, was 
found intact, and only a few feet beneath the present 
surface of the ground. An admirable method has 
been adopted of recording the form of the ancient 
fortress ; the entire ground-plan has been laid iv 
black and white asphalt, except where the old build 

ing lies beneath the pavement of the present court. 
in which case granite has been used to represent the 
foundation of the old building. There is an immense 
advantage in,thus bringing so interesting a remnan( 
of a byegone age bodily, as it were, under the eye 
of the public. Engravings would, of course, per 

petuate the lines for all those who sought for infor 

mation respecting them, but the method adopted wil! 
arrest the attention of many, and lead to inquiry. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

Tue DRvNKARD’s Cure.—Some months ago « 
gentleman discovered a sure specific for the cure of 
drunkenness. Itis as follows: Sulphate of iron. 
five grains; peppermint water, eleven drachms: 
spirit of nutmeg, one drachm ; twice a day. This 
preparation acts as a tonic and stimulant, and so par 
tially supplies the place of the accustomed liquor, 
and prevents that absolute physical and moral pros 
tration that follows a sudden breaking off from the 
use of stimulating drinks. Itis to be taken in quan 
tities equal to an ordinary dram, and as often as the 
desire for a dram returns. Any druggist can prepare 
the prescription. 

“BpELLATOMY” is the name given to a curious 
practice lately introduced into Germany, whereby 
the efficiency of a leech in blood-letting is greatly, 
increased. This result is effected by making an in 
cision in the side of the animal, which serves as a’: 
outlet, while, unconscious of the rupture, the leech 
continues vigorously sucking until the patient has 
parted with an ounce or even double that quantity 
of blood from a single application. The cutting i- 
made preferably on the left side of the leech, and at 
the moment when the gormandizer has nearly fille: 
himself to repletion. The operation must not be re 
garded as an act of cruelty, but quite the reverse, a< 
serving a good turn for the animal in allowing hin 
the means for prolonging his rich feasting almogs' 
indefinitely. After being removed from the patient 
if carefully treated, the leech can be kept until the 
wound is healed, and in this way several incisions 
may be made in one animal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue All England Croquet Club has been esta 
blished. No lady is to be admitted under sixteen 
years of age, and no gentleman under eighteen. 
What a delightful institution it will become! 

Eron CoLtiece.—The Midsummer holidays wil! 
extend to eiglit weeks, an extra week being given in 
consequence of the birth of a princess in the family 
of the Prince of Wales. This great school now 
numbers 907 boys, an increase of 71 since Easter. 

Zrxcon is found in many voleanic sands, especially 
in great abundance in the zirconian rocks near Mark, 
in the environs of Ilmensea, at the foot of the Ural 
Mountains. It is also found in the island of Ceylon. 
and many other places in the East Indies. 


Mr. Siape’s BequestT.—It is announced that the 
value of the priuts bequeathed by Mr. Slade to the 
british Museum - was 16,0001., instead of 1,600/., as 
stated in the House of Commons when the estimates 
for the Museum were moved. 

A MAN named Wigley ran, walked, wheeled a 
barrow, trundled a hoop, and hopped on one leg. 
over a distance of five miles, in separate feats of a 
mile each, within an hour, for 202, and won with 
two minutes to spare. The feat was performed on 
Wandsworth-common. 

Tue Bett-Piczkon.—The Zoological Society «1 
Antwerp possess a singular bird known as the bell- 
pigeon. Itis a native of Brazil, and travellers in 
the forests of that country are often surprised b» 
hearing the sound of a bell, naturally imagining thai 
they are near some church ; but to their disappoint 
ment they soon discover that the sound is emitted 
from this singular bird. 

THE SomNaTH GaTes.—It has been suggested 
that the beautiful carved Somnath gates, of sandal! 
wood, carried from ‘ihuznee to Iludia by Genera! 
Nott, and subsequently placed at the head of the 
Agra magazine, the contents of which building are in 
course of removal to Allahabad, should be secured by 
the authorities of the British Museum, otherwise, from 
iguorance of their history and beauty, they will b 
thrown into the fire. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
M. M.—Charles Mills, the historical writer, author of the 
History of the Crusades, was born in 1788, and died in 1829. 
A. AcABE.— We regret that our present numerous engage- 
ments prevent us from availing ourselves of this correspon- 
dent's offer. 

ALnert S,— With your parents’ consent, at any age; with- 
out such consent, not until you have attained your twenty- 
Uret year. 

Ayxious Cierx.—Try Pitman's system; you may pur- 
chase the set of books for a few shillings at Mesers. Pitman's 
establishment, Paternoster-row 

E. C. D,—There is no royalroad to shorthand. You must 
work long, manfully, and diligently, ere you can hope to ac- 
juire proficiency. 

Portry.—“ The Prison Fly,” by H. J. B.; “To Ely,” by 
W. Morton; “ Lines,” by Annie Lee; not being quite suit- 
able to our columns, are declined with thanks. 

J. Bryan.—Polyglot is derived from two Greek words de- 
noting “many languages,” and is chiefly applied to editions 
f the, Bible in several languages. 

Jang.— Politeness is the poetry of conduct, and like poetry, 
it has many qualities; it should not be too florid, but of that 
¢entie kind which indicates a retined nature. 

M. M.—The distinction formerly existing between insol- 
v nts and bankrupts is now abolished ; all debtors, whether 
traders or pot, are now subject to the laws of bankruptcy. 

Lizziz.—The implements for playing croquet, are the 
balls, mallets, the starting and turning pegs, the clips or 
markers, the hoops or arches, which may be obtained at any 
toy warehouse 

M. L.—Goods, when valued, are usually bought by an ap- 
praiser at his own valuation, and a receipt put at the end of 
the inventory, witnessed by the person who swore them, 
is a sufficient discharge. 

Davip.— Sending letters, whether anonymously written, 
or with a fictitious pame, demanding money, or threatening 
to kill a person or fire his house, was made punishable as a 
felony without benefit of clergy, in 1750. 

A.nert.—To render shoes waterproof, ‘warm a little 
bees'-wax and mutton suet, until it is liquid, and rub some 
of it slightly over the edges of the sole where the stitches 
are. 

Lro.—A church-rate must be made by “the church- 


ward: na and parishioners in vestry assembied for that pur- | 
| into the enemy's galleries. Cahors was taken by Henry 


pose;” it should in strictness be, “ for and towards the re- 
pairs of the church of the parish for the present year.” 

Marcus.—Alter ego (another or second I) is a term ap- 
plied to Spanish viceroys when exercising regal power, 
used at Naples when the Crown Prince was appointed vicar 
general during ap insurrection in 1820. 

Mary.—To make lavender water, take 2 oz. of orris root, 
} an oz. of oi] of lavender, and 1 pint of the best spirits of 
wine, or pale brandy; allow the mixture to stand for a fort- 
night, and then strain. 

Mart Ricny.—1. To prove an addition sum, add it up once, 
then draw a line under the top row of figures, add up again, 
omitting the row cut off, then add the last calculation to the 
top row ; if it prove to be the same asthe first calculation, 
the sum is correct. 2. Handwriting good 

Lick.—The Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV.) 
built the Pavilion at Brighton in 1784. 1t was greatly en- 
larged and altered into a general resemblance of the Krem- 
lin at Moscow between 1784 and 1823. It was sold tothe 
town for 53,000/., in 1849. 

Maxtan.—True generosity of the heart is more displayed 
by deeds of minor kindness, than by acts which partake of 
ostentation ; above all things, avoid envy, for it cannot be- 
netit you, norcan it injure those agaiust whom it is che- 
rished, 

A. G.—The Soldiers’ Daughters’ Home, was established 
at Hampstead, in 1857, from the surplus of the money col- 
lected by the Central Association in aid of the wives and 
families of soldiers iu active service during the Crimean 
war, 

Anprew.—Catapults were powerful warlike engines used 
by the Romans for casting large stones, darts, and arrows. 
Some of them weie so powerful as to discharge large stones 
with such violence, as to dash entire editices into ruins at a 
blow. 

Grorct.—Tiara is the triple crown of the Pope, indicative 
of his eivil rank, as the keys are of his ecclesiastical juris- 
diction. Ow the death of a pope, his arms are represented 
with the tiara alone, without the keys. The ancient tiara 
was a high round cap. 

Buive Vioiet.—1l. To wash lawn, take 2 quarts of wheat 
bran, boil in soft water for half-an-hour, then strain, and 
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pour it into the soft water in which the article is to be 
washed; rinse once, and use nostarch. 2. Toimprove the 


| colour of the skin. wash frequently in tepid water, with 
Page | 


the best pale yellow soap, and rub thoroughly and carefully 
with @ rough towel; nothing tends more effectually to pro- 
duce & transparent surface than brisk rubbing, as it causes 
rapid circulation. 


to them, they will curl quickly and well. 4. Exactly as you 
would any other flannel. 5, Handwriting requires great 
practice, and care in the formation of the letters. 

Eviey.—The first training-school was founded at Batter- 
sea, in 1840, by Sir J. Kay Shuttleworth, and Mr. E. C. 
Tufnell, the latter, who was then in the Poor Law Commis- 
sion, devoting a year's salary towards the expenses. In 1855 
there were about forty of these schools in different parts of 
the country. 

Epwarp.—The metal potassium was discovered in 1807 
by Humphry Davy, who first succeeded in separating it 
from potash by means of a powerful voltaic battery, in the 
laboratery of the Royal Institution, London, and also the 
metals sodium from soda, and calcium from lime. Potas- 
sium ignites on contact with water. 

Bewta.—Croquet is an out-door pastime of comparatively 
modern creation, but isevery day becoming more in vogue ; 
it may be played by persons of all ages and of either sex ; 
it is especially adapted for ladies and young persons, as it 
demands but trifling personal exertion, while it affords de- 
lightful and health-giving sport. 

Maris.—Be consistent in the avowal of your principles; 
do not deny to-day that which you asserted yesterday ; if 
you do, you will stultify yourself, and your opinions will 
soon be found to have no weight. You may fancy that you 
gain favour by subserviency, but instead of doing so, you 
08e respect, 

Mary.—Be not cast down by trifles. Ifa spider break his 
thread twenty times, twenty times will he mend it again. 
Make up your mind to do a thing, and you willdoit. Fear 
notif a trouble comes upon you, keep up your spirits, 
though all may look dark; if the sun be going down, look 
up to the stars, and put your trust in heaven. 


WINDERMERE. 


Still and deep, still and deep, 

Lies the quiet lake asleep. 

At the mountain's foot it lieth, 

Over it the storm clouds creep, 

And the soft wind gently sigheth, 

But no ripples there may heap ; 
Would my soul thus calm could keep ! 
Fate so fair life's star denieth. 


Fate so fair, so very fair, 
Tenants notour lower air ; 
There is but one valley lonely, 
He who passes through it only 
Findeth refuge from his care— 
Sorrow shall not seek him there. 


Nevermore! oh, nevermore, 

Shall his heart be sick and sore ; 
Though his life on earth was dreary, 
All his woes shall then be o’er ; 

He shall rest his spirit weary 

In the calm of that lone shore ; 

Sound of woe, or laughter cheery, 
Love's warm whisper, hate’s dull roar, 
He shall hear them evermore. 


A. G—The sycamore is by some called the Egyptian 
fig-tree; the date of its be’ planted in England is not 
known, butit was very early. Mary, Queen of Scots, brought 
over from France a young sycamore, which she planted in 
the gardens of Holyrood, and from this have sprung all the 
beautiful groves of sycamores now to be seen in Scotland. 

Hersert.—The invention of the petard is ascribed to 
the Huguenots in 1579. They were made of metal, nearly 
in the shape of a hat, and were employed to biow up gates, 
or other barriers, and also in countermines to break through 


IV., by means of petards in 1580, when it is said they were 
first used. 

Ataric.—Vulgate is a term applied to the Latin versiod 
of the Scriptures authorized by the Council of Trent, ann 
which is attributed to St. Jerome. The older version, called 
the Italic, is said to have been made in the beginning of 
the second century. Critical editions of the Vulgate were 

rinted by order of Pope Sixtus V., in 1590. The Latin 
Bible called the Mentz Bible was printed in 1460. 

Perer.—It is an established maxim in law, that whoever 
does an act by the hands of another, shall be deemed to 
have done it himself; and hence, frequently, masters are 
responsible for the acts of their servants; but if a servant 
commitan unlawful act, not arising out of the discharge of 
his duties to his master, then the employer is not responsi- 
ble. 

Jangs.—ZEdiles were magistrates of Rome, and were first 
created 492 B.c. There were three degrees of these officers, 
and the functions of the principal were similar to our jus- 
tices of the peace; the plebeian g@diles presided over the 
more minute affairs of the state, good order, and the re- 
pairs of the streets; they procured all the pat penne of the 
city, and executed the decrees of the people. 

Epcar.—Spitzbergen, an archipelago in the Arctic Ocean, 
was discovered in 1553, by Sir Hugh Willoughby, who called 
it Greenland, supposing it to be a part of the western con- 
tinent. In 1595 it was visited by two Dutchmen, named 
Barentz and Cornelius, who pretended to be the original dis- 
coverers, and they called it Spitzbergen, or sharp mountains, 
from the many sharp pointed and rocky, mountains with 
which itabounds. 

NEVILLE.—Scandalum magnatunt Means @ special statute 
relating to any wrong by words or in writing, done to high 
personages of the land, such ds peers, juigés, ministers of 
the crown, officers of the state, and other great public func- 
tionaries, by the circulation of scandalous statements, false 
news, or messages, by which any debate or discord between 
them and the Commons, or any sc@mdal to their persons, 
might arise. This law was first enacted in 1378. 

Jusny Joxes.—The true nature of German yeast can 
scarcely be understood by anyone, not conversant with the 
peculiarities of the process of brewiug in Germany. In Ba- 


8. To curl feathers, hold them before a | 
fire for @ short time, then with the back of a knife applied | 





varia, the malt-wort is set to ferment in open backs, having 
an extensive surface, at a temperature of about 48 duc 
Fahrenheit. Carbonic acid is disengaged, not in large bab. 
bles, bursting on the surface of the liquor, but in sma; 
vesicles, similar to those seen in mineral waters, or liquo: 
saturated with carbonic acid when pressure is removed. 
the yeast is deposited at the bottom of the back, under th. 
form of a very viscid sediment, called unterhefe; this unter. 
hefe is put into thin linen sacks, and the liquid part allowed 
to drain away; the sacks are then placed between bourds 
and subjected to strong pressure, until a mass of thin, cheesy 
consistence is produced. This cake is broken into smai| 
pieces, which are wrapped in se linen cloths; these 
parcels are afterwards enclosed in wax cloth for export, 

tion. This is German yeast. 

A Girt tn TrovsLe.—To remove superfluous hair, take }\; 
oz. of fresh burnt lime, 2 oz. of pearlash, the same of po- 
tash; reduce these toa fine powder in «# mortar, then put 
this into closely corked phials. For use, the part must be 
bathed with @ little warm water, then a little of the powde; 
made into a paste must be immediately applied ; should i; 
irritate the skin, wash it off with hot water or vinegar. 
Handwriting not bad, but requires practice. 

Epwarpb.—The popular stories of the value of Queen 
Anne's farthings are fabulous, although some few of pa: 
ticular dates have been purchased by persons at high prices 
The current farthing, with the broad brim, when in fins 
preservation, is worth 1’. The common patterns of 1713 ang 
1714 are worth 1/. Those with Britannia under a canopy, 
aud Peace on a@ car, R. R., are worth 2/. 2s.each. That 
with Peace on a car,is more valuable and rare, and jis 
worth 5/, 

Craine.—The office of almoner is of uncertein origin, and 
was anciently allotted to a itied clergyman, who ha’ 
the privilege of giving the first dish from the foyal table ty 
the poor, or instead thereof an almsin money. By an av 
cient canon, all bishops -were required to keep almoners 
The grand ate France was the highest ecclesiastica 
dignity in that Kingdom before the revolution, 1789. Queen 
Victoria’s almoner, or his sub-almoner, distributes th- 
queen's gifts on Maandy Thursday. 

Jennrz.—1. To make raspberry jam, allow a pound of 
sugar to each pound of fruit, press them with a spoon in au 
earthen dish, add the sugar, and boil all together for tifteen 
minutes. 2. To dry sage and parsley to keep green, make 
a strong brine that will bear an egg, thzow the herbs into 
it, and let it stand a week, then makea fresh brine, and 
allow it to rest another week, then drain, and put them into 
spring water, and change three days successively; after- 
wards scald the herbs in hard water till green, then drain 
well again, and hang up in paper bags in a dry place. 5. 
Handwriting good. 

M. A. C., twenty, blue eyes, and has a little money 

Onmarter O'Matvey, twenty-five, a corporal, 6 ft., fair, an‘! 
hand Respondent must be tall, dark, respectable, au! 
possessed of some money. 

Harry Reotvap, twenty-two, 5ft 2in., dark hair, ani 
hand R d must be good looking, and amiu 








i 
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A. L., twenty-five, dark, hazel eyes, good tempered, lively 
and thoroughly d icated. RB dent must be abou 
twenty-seven, and dark, not particular as to height. 

Crarrigs H. T., eighteen, medium height, brown hair ani 
eyes, and thoroughly domesticated. Respondent must be 
ten dark, and respectably connected ; a tradesman pre 

erred. 

Esiana, twenty, medium height, brown hair, hazel eyes, 
and fair, a thorough musician, and very accomplished. lic- 
spondent must be tall, dark, handsome, fund of music, auc 

of a small income. 

Annie R., Mixyie G., and Mavpe L.—“ Annie R.,”’ nine- 
teen, fair, brown hairandeyes. “ Minnie G.,” eighteen, and 

retty. Respondent must be about twenty-one. “ Maule 
Ee seventeen, amiable, and accomplished. Responden: 
must be about twenty-two, and good looking. 

Rose and Lity.—“ Rose,” nineteen, medium height, fair 
brown eyes, and good looking. Respondent must ve abou 
twenty-two, and dark, a tradesman proferred. “ Lily. 
eighteen, medium height, fair, blue eyes, and pretty. Pe- 
spondent must be fair, and about twenty-one; a clerk pre- 
ferred. 

Communications RECEIVED : 

Buus Moonta is responded to by—“ Bessio E.,” thirty, 
housekeeper; and—" Fiora,” thirty-two, dark hair ani 
eyes, affectionate, has a little money and some houselo | 
furniture. 

W. M. by—“M.G.,” fair,and good tempered; and— 
“A. BR.,” fair, and food tem) q 

J. P. by—‘“ The Fairy,” fair, good figure, pretty, and fond 
of music. 

Gerrrupe by—“ L. T. S.," seventeen, 5 ft. 2 in., good loo! 
ing, will have @ good business when of age, and very r- 
spectably connected, 

J. @ J. by—“C. J.B." twenty-three, mediam heigh 
very fair, good looking, and has a good business. 

Annie by—"Charles Smith,” tall, dark, aud handsome, 
about to go to Abyssinia. 

Euuy J. by—‘“ George Baldwin,” short, fair, and han! 
some. 

Apa by—“ Harry Goodwin,” twenty-one, fair, good !oo!- 
ing, income 250/. 

Freoerick Napier by—“ Ella Elphinstone,” eighteen, t2!’, 
and dark. 











Price td 
Prics 


Part LXIV., ror Serremper, ts Now Reavy. 
*,* Now Ready, Vow. X. of Taz Loxpox Reaves. 
6d. 


4s. 6d. 
Also, the Trttz and Inpex to Vor. X. Price One Pevs’. 


N.B.—Corresponpexts Must Appriss tietr Lerrers 1) 
THe Eorrox or “Tae Loyoon Reaver,” 334, Straug, W.C. 

t}t We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manuscripts. 
As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors should retuiu 
copies. 
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